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“THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE.” 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Piveey tee. 00 then a man comes along and claims to 
demonstrate the mechanical theory of life and everything 
else, and as a consequence sets the tongues of the theologians 
to wagging. The time old controversy is renewed, and the 
scientist multiplies his facts with the result that he seems to 
have won the victory. I say “seems” to have won the vic- 
tory, because there are two problems where most people think 
there is but one. The scientific man wins the victory of facts 
and with the layman that is all that is necessary to win the 
theory. But in spite of such victories the old problem re- 
mains perennial. 

Professor Jacques Loeb is one of the latest to attack the 
problem under this title, and we turned to his volume of es- 
says with the hope of getting some light upon it. We can 
but say that we are disappointed, but only because there is 
no necessary relation between his facts and his conclusion. 
The title to his volume is a misnomer. He has proved a 
large number of facts, but he has not proved any “ mechan- 
istic conception of life’, unless that doctrine be merely con- 
vertible with his facts. In this latter case no philosophic 
mind need concern himself. No one needs to question or 
dispute the facts which Professor Loeb adduces, but these 
facts either prove nothing or his conception of mechanism is 
simply his facts. I wish to make this clear. 

The old philosophic controversy was between what the 
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disputants chose to call the “ mechanical” and the “ teleo- 
logical” scheme of things. The one excluded and the other 
admitted intelligence to the first place in the explanation of 
the cosmos. That division of thinkers has continued down 
to the modern controversies in science, and it has been this 
problem that has attracted the interest of Professor Loeb. I 
do not think, however, that we can either agree with him or 
dispute either his facts or his conclusion unless we give a 
better account of his problem than he has done. When a 
man undertakes to discuss or defend the “ mechanistic’ the- 
ory of life we are entitled to a clear definition of what he 
understands by “ mechanistic ” and by the term “life”. We 
have neither here. It is true that he identifies “ mechanistic ” 
with “ physico-chemical” terms, in some cases “ photo- 
chemical”, but this fact means nothing unless “ physico- 
chemical”? and “ photo-chemical” ideas have been made 
specifically clear. There is no attempt at this in the present 
volume, and I do not know a biologist who has ever sys- 
tematically undertaken this task. This class of workers 
confuse metaphysics and science as badly as the philoso- 
phers whom they ridicule. Professor Loeb claims to be a 
scientific man. He should remain this and let metaphysics 
alone. He would excite no useless controversies and ac- 
complish more in science if he did so. I propose to make 
this perfectly clear, and this without disputing either his 
facts or his conclusions in terms of his own experiments. 
The primary fault of his volume is the fact that he does 
not deign to explain what his problem is. There is no ex- 
planation of what he expects to prove. He takes for granted 
that everybody understands what a “ mechanistic conception 
of life” is and even his colleagues probably think they do un- 
derstand it, but I shall venture to say that there is not a biolo- 
gist living who could give a clear idea of the problem in 
terms of the historical controversies which gave rise to it and 
which keep it alive. They have been so intent on their facts 
and the alteration of old ideas that they forget that the op- 
position between the two points of view may have disap- 


peared also. Now let us carefully define what we have to 
consider. 
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As remarked above, the opposition has been between two 
schools of thinking which have been called the “ mechanical ” 
and the “teleological”. The “ mechanical” school began 
with the Epicurean materialists, but did not get into clear 
and definite conceptions until Christianity clarified the con- 
ception of matter. The “teleological” began with Anaxagoras 
and was followed up by Plato and Aristotle, but was not 
made perfectly clear until Christianity defined its position 
philosophically. The reason for this was that the ancient 
Greeks were not committed to the absolutely inert nature of 
all matter. Some matter they regarded as inert and some 
as self-active. It took Christianity to define matter as essen- 
tially inert and spirit as essentially self-active. With the 
Greeks the “ mechanical” in the later sense did not exist as 
essentially opposed to the teleological, but only as the fixed 
or uniform regardless of its origin. Fate they believed in, 
but this was not made inconsistent with the divine, tho they 
wanted the order of things subject to capricious power, find- 
ing merely that they could not get it so. But the “ mechan- 
ical’’ of later philosophy they did not set up as a universal 
idea independent of possible intelligence. Even the Epi- 
curean materialists attributed “ free will” to their atoms and 
admitted the existence of the gods, only they placed them in 
the intermundia where they were harmless, incapable of act- 
ing on matter. Matter, with the Greeks generally, in its or- 
ganized forms was self-initiative and inertia was ascribed 
only to inorganic matter, and even then not more than un- 
consciously assumed in the way they spoke of it. It was 
not an essential property of matter. | 

However, Christianity cut the Gordian knot, whether 
rightly or wrongly makes no difference. It made inertia a 
necessary and universal property of matter, and where life 
was found it was ascribed to immaterial “ principles ”’, self- 
active forces, and thus regarded life and. consciousness as 
more or less the same, postulating “ spirit ” as the cause of all 
motion. Plato and Aristotle along with Anaxagoras did the 
same, tho they did not develop it as did Christianity. The 
antithesis in Christianity was thus between inert substance 
and self-active conscious spirit. 
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Now this position modified the notion of the “ mechan- 
ical”. In Greek thought it could only be the uniform as 
opposed to the capricious, or variable. It might be originated 
by the subject in which it appeared, but it was regular and 
without choice of its direction, except in the swerving of the 
atoms from the vertical direction in which they fell. Intelli- 
gent and living matter was capricious in its conduct, this be- 
ing wholly unpredictable. Greek thought did not distinguish 
between internal and external causation in its explanation of 
the fixed order of the cosmos. Subjective and objective 
causation might be the same in their character, in so far as 
the “ mechanical” was concerned. But Christianity altered 
this very radically. It drew the distinction between internal 
or subjective and external or objective causation and made it 
radical and parallel with that between self-activity and in- 
ertia. Matter being absolutely inert could not move or act of 
itself and so all its activities were explained by ab extra 
causes. Its action was not of its own initiative, but by ex- 
ternal impact, transmitted motion. ‘This idea converted the 
“ mechanical ” into something more than fixed uniformity. It 
made it imply external initiation. The act was not the 
spontaneous act of the subject in which it occurred, whether 
uniform or variable, but externally initiated. ‘‘ Mechanical” 
thus implied the externally caused, and the idea was indif- 
ferent to that of regularity or caprice. But when the same 
system made spirit self-active and conscious it must neces- 
sarily reject the “ mechanical” as a sufficient explanation of 
all phenomena. The antithesis between the “ mechanical ” 
and the “teleological” was that between the externally in- 
itiated and the internally initiated, not between the regular 
and the capricious. With Christianity the typical conception 
of the “ mechanical’ was a machine, an arrangement of mat- 
ter which had to find its motive power outside itself and 
which obeyed the impelling force without any spontaneity of 
its own. Its action was due to externally initiated or trans- 
mitted energy. The “teleological” was self-initiated; that 
is, Griginated within the subject, and so in some sense free, 
and all determined action was caused from without. 

Now the two fundamental things that interested Chris- 
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tianity were the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul. If matter were inert it could not explain its own ac- 
tion and the cause of the cosmic order had to be sought in 
an external self-acting agent. Hence the idea of God was a 
necessary inference from the inertia of matter and the fact 
of change, and you might call this “ God” what you please. 
It was not matter. Then the supposition that consciousness 
was not a phenomenon or function of matter generally re- 
quired men to suppose something other than matter to ac- 
count for it and the idea of a soul, an immaterial substance 
or force was set up to satisfy the requirements of the situa- 
tion. The materialist denied the existence or the action of 
God in the explanation of nature and resolved consciousness 
into a function of matter and rejected the Christian scheme. 
But he retained the “ mechanical” conception of the relig- 
ious world after rejecting its teleological ideas, and religion 
accepted the situation tho denying the adequacy of the “ me- 
chanical ” for explaining things. That is to say the antithesis 
between the “ mechanical” and the “teleological” for the 
Christian scheme was that between the inert and the self- 
active. The antithesis with the Greek was between the uni- 
form and the variable. This latter was indifferent to the dis- 
tinction between internal and external causes, which the 
Christian conception was not, being in fact coincident or 
convertible with it. With Christianity the action of a ma- 
chine could not be teleological, in so far as the machine was con- 
cerned, tho it was consistent with the idea that the external 
cause might be intelligent. It was merely a matter of evi- 
dence whether it was so or not. But the machine was not 
purposive in its action. It is thus apparent that the op- 
position between the “ mechanical” and the “ teleological ” 
with Christianity was not absolute. The “ teleological” 
might be superposed upon the “ mechanical”. What Chris- 
tianity is interested in denying is the all sufficiency of the 
“mechanical”’, not its existence. The opponent of Chris- 
tianity wants to rest satisfied with the “ mechanical” and de- 
nies the existence of the “teleological”. The controversy, 
then, is between parties one of whom denies the sufficiency, 
not the existence of the “ mechanical ” and the other of whom 
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denies the existence of the “ teleological”. Both assume in 
the controversy that the “ mechanical” is convertible with 
external causation and uniformity of the effect, when the 
cause acts, tho causes may themselves be variable. But it 
excludes the idea of internal causation or self-activity. The 
“teleological” implies internal and intelligent causes. 

But this antithesis between the “mechanical” and the 
“teleological” became complicated with another and wholly 
distinct question, that of the evidence for both. An immense 
amount of confusion has been introduced into the problem 
and the controversy by this matter. As I have said, the 
Greeks made the “ mechanical” convertible with the uniform 
and the “teleological” convertible, usually, (exceptions: 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics) with the capricious. Chris- 
tianity accepted this while altering the conception. of the 
“mechanical”. Its doctrine of miracles and the interfer- 
ence of the Divine in the cosmos was evidence of this fact. 
Intelligent action was made to imply the variable: “ mechan- 
ical” action was made to imply the absence of intelligence, 
at least in the subject of the action. 

Now when philosophers tried to prove the existence of 
the “ teleological” they appealed to the variable or the ca- 
pricious as evidence. If the “ mechanical” exhausts the na- 
ture of things, and this was absolute uniformity in things, 
then the “teleological” could not exist unless we made the 
intelligent consistent with the uniform. But that school 
appeals to the capricious as the evidence of the “ teleological ” 
while making this caprice the essential characteristic of the 
intelligent. The consequence was that we got the evidential 
problem confused with the explanatory and constitutive one. 
Both sides now assumed that uniformity and caprice as an- 
titheses were parallel with the antithesis of internal and ex- 
ternal causation. That is, the essential characteristic of the 
“ mechanical’ was the uniform in the Greek conception and 
the Christian alike, but Christianity altered the causal prin- 
ciple, consistent with the “ mechanical”, from indifference to 
the internal and external to the external alone, while it made 
internal causation capricious and the evidence of the in- 
sufficiency of the “ mechanical”. The materialist admitted 
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no caprice or irregularity at all. Uniformity was both the 
nature and the evidence of the “ mechanical”. Hence Chris- 
tianity had to resort to miracles to escape the “ mechanical ” 
or materialistic interpretation of the world. Let me sum- 
marize the conceptions. 


Greek “‘ mechanical ”’. 

Its nature: Uniformity, with indif- 
ference to internal or external 
causation. 

Its evidence: The uniform with in- 
difference to internal or external 
causes. 


Greek “ teleological ”’. 

Its nature: Caprice with indiffer- 
ence to internal or external 
causation. 

Its evidence: Caprice with indiffer- 
ence to internal or external 
causes. 


Christian ‘ mechanical ”’. 


Its nature: External causation 
with indifference to uniform- 
ity or caprice. 

Its evidence: Uniformity with as- 
sumption of inertia and ex- 
ternal causes. 


Christian “ teleological ”’. 


Its nature: Internal causation 
with indifference to uniform- 
ity and caprice. 

Its evidence: Caprice with as- 
sumption of self-activity. 


Now it is noticeable in this outline that uniformity and 
caprice became alike the nature and the evidence of certain 
things, the one of the “ mechanical” and the other of the 
“teleological”, and this drew the distinction radically be- 
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tween the two, making it impossible to suppose that the 
“teleological” could be the uniform or that the “ mechan- 
ical’ could be capricious. The evidential and the descriptive 
problems were the same. It is true that many of both schools 
regarded the “ teleological” as compatible with the fixed and 
the uniform, but the Christian school appealed to the ir- 
regular or capricious for evidence of its position, while the 
materialist appealed to the regular and fixed for its evidence 
while making the “ mechanical” uniform its nature. 

It was not necessary that the Christian system should 
make the “teleological ’’ convertible with the capricious, as 
its conception of causation, as well as the way it defined the 
fixed and inscrutable designs of the Divine, made it possible 
to regard its external cause as fixed as it pleased. But in 
the effort to exclude the “ mechanical” as fixed uniformity 
and as a sufficient cause for things, it sought its evidence in 
variation from the “ mechanical” order, and easily confused 
its ratio cognoscendi with the ratio essendi of its problem. It 
confused the evidence with the nature of its cause. It made 
caprice the evidence of intelligence and forgot that mere uni- 
formity as the characteristic of the “ mechanical” might not 
exclude the accompaniment of intelligence, tho it excluded 
the evidence. Here it was that all its troubles began. It 
too closely identified caprice with the nature of intelligence 
and design, the “ teleological”, and yielded too much to the 
materialist who had the evidence for uniformity and also con- 
fused this with the evidence that intelligence was absent. 

But at the same time Christianity explained the physical 
world by the Divine. Its cause was intelligent and so it had 
to make intelligence convertible with uniformity or fixed 
law and to that extent abandoned the idea that intelligence 
was necessarily convertible with caprice or the miraculous. 
To that extent it broke down the antithesis which it had 
admitted with the Greeks at the outset: namely, that both 
the evidence and the nature of the teleological were the same 
in each separate case, and thus increased the confusion 
wherever they were assumed to be the same. No doubt, as 
long as the uniform is taken as the nature and the evidence 
of the “ mechanical ”’, the only hope of proving that it does not 
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explain is to discover the variable, which would show that 
the nature of things is not necessarily “ mechanical”. But 
it was a mistake to concede that the fixed or uniform, the 
“mechanical ”’, necessarily excluded the intelligent or “ teleo- 
logical”. It might exclude the evidence for it, but certainly 
not the possible existence of it. But this became the as- 
sumption of the scientific world and it is still under the il- 
lusion that the “ mechanical” excludes the “ teleological ” in 
nature as well as evidence. Christianity should never have 
made that mistake because its “teleological” was deter- 
mined by the idea of internal causation which is indifferent 
to the uniform and the variable, not requiring that it should 
be either alone to satisfy the terms of its philosophy. But 
it slipped into the assumption that its ratio cognoscendt was 
also its ratio essendi of causality and the scientific materialist 
accepted its position on its own terms and then without 
knowing that he himself had changed the conception of the 
“mechanical” argued as if the old antithesis remained. 
The point where the materialist changed the problem was 
in the modification of the conception of matter. Antiquity, 
pre-Christian, as we have seen, distinguished between inert 
and active matter, between “dead” and “living” matter, 
and so did not make inertia a universal property of it. 
Christianity made all matter whatsoever inert and referred 
the action of organisms to something other than or outside 
the organism, something it made spirit and self active. With 
these views it governed human thought until the revival of 
science when chemical affinity, gravity, cohesion and similar 
“forces ’’ were introduced to explain certain things which 
were not referred to the direct interposition of the Divine. 
These ideas introduced into matter the idea of internal causa- 
tion again, which Christianity had excluded from it, and to 
that extent limited or modified the doctrine of inertia. But 
it retained the old conception and implications of the an- 
tithesis between the “ mechanical” and the “ teleological ”’. 
It still conceived the “ mechanical” as excluding the “ teleo- 
logical”, tho it assumed the causal principle which had itself 
fundamentally characterized the “ teleological ”; namely, in- 
ternal causation, while the Christian view had made the 
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“ mechanical” convertible with external causation. That 
is, science abandoned the antithesis between the “ mechan- 
ical” and the “ teleological ” which Christianity imposed and 
then argued on the supposition that this antithesis still re- 
mained. ‘The Christian was not intelligent enough to accuse 
him of this and remained by his conceptions while conceding 
the existence of the new “forces” which had modified the 
doctrine of inertia on which his antithesis between the “ me- 
chanical” and the “ teleological” was based. 

This brings us right up to the problem of Professor Loeb. 
He does not explain what he means by the “ mechanical”. 
He shows no evidence that he is aware of this long develop- 
ment of conceptions and their confusion or changed content 
and implications. He does say that the “ mechanical”’ is 
convertible with the “ physico-chemical”, but he does not 
see that the “chemical” involves a total change from the 
doctrine of inertia on which the “ mechanical” as opposed 
to the “teleological” was based. ‘The “ chemical” implies 
subjective or internal causation which abandons the older 
“mechanical” and might be convertible with the “ teleo- 


logical”. The “ mechanical” in this new view cannot be 
more than the uniform. It is not the externally caused and 
so cannot be opposed to the “teleological”. It only returns 


to the Greek idea where uniformity was consistent with in- 
telligence, tho not evidence of it. In other words, Professor 
Loeb is using the term “ mechanical” with the implications 
of external causality after assuming that the causality is in- 
ternal and so consistent with the “ teleological.” 

Take a general illustration from the work of Professor 
Loeb. He found by experiment that he could develop eggs 
into larvae by the use of sea water mixed with butyric acid 
quite as well as by the introduction of the spermatozo6n. 
Now sea water and butyric acid are chemical agents and the 
spermatozoon is described as “living”’ matter. This substi- 
tution of chemical agents for “living” matter and the pro- 
duction of the same effects is taken as an argument in favor of 
the “ mechanical” conception of life. But why does he not 
see that he can just as well turn the case around and claim 
that the “living spermatozo6n” is a chemical agent and 
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“life” is thus chemical, and as chemical forces are internal 
causes we have something nearer the “teleological” than 
the “ mechanical” unless we make the “ mechanical” con- 
vertible with the internal and thus identical with the “ teleo- 
logical”! He has here assumed that the spermatozoon is 
not a chemical agent, but “living” matter, which by the way 
he has not defined at all. The outcome would seem to in- 
dicate that living beings have been developed as easily by 
chemical as by “living” forces, and without observing the 
fact we let the common mind assume that “living” matter 
is different from chemical agents; and then, getting the same 
results with the latter as the former, we argue that the latter 
process is “ mechanical”, when we can just as well maintain 
that “living” matter is only another form of the same agents 
as the chemical, so that the question of “ mechanism”’ is 
shifted upon the definition of the chemical which science does 
not identify with the “ mechanical” at all. 

But suppose we do try to identify them, this would only 
break down the distinction between “ mechanics ” and chem- 
istry. ‘The chemical agent does not produce the entire re- 
sult as we find it in the laws of.“ mechanics ” proper, where 
energy is merely transmitted and not creative or evolutionary: 
in the subject affected. ‘The sea water and butyric acid do 
not confer on the egg any properties. They are but efficient 
causes or stimuli for freeing subjective causes for action. In 
“mechanics” proper this does not occur. Energy is trans- 
mitted through inert or passive subjects. But chemical caus- 
ation is not only subjective or internal, but it also acts only 
as an efficient cause to release subjective energies in another 
subject, and this is such an embodiment of internal causes as 
not to be distinguished in that respect from “ teleological ”’ 
phenomena. The egg already contains the “life principle ”, 
if we may use that expression; no amount of sea water 
and butyric acid treatment would suffice to develop dead 
wood into a living tree. The truly “ mechanical ” conditions 
are not satisfied at all by the experiment. Mechanism is vis 
a tergo action on an mert subject, and can oppose teleology 
only on that assumption. 

This brings us to Professor Loeb’s conception of life. He 
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does not give any definition whatever of it. The nearest 
to this is found in the first sentence of the book: “It is the 
object of this paper to discuss the question whether our pres- 
ent knowledge gives us any hope that ultimately life, i. e., 
the sum of all life phenomena, can be unequivocally explained 
in physico-chemical terms.” If we take this to be his defi- 
nition of life we find it merely the “sum of life phenomena”. 
This throws no light on what he is explaining. The defini- 
tion only contains a few more words than the thing defined 
and words that do not define it. Life is life phenomena, or 
the “sum of life phenomena”. Your definition is the same 
as the thing defined and, so, tautological. We have no prob- 
lem in the definition which is not in the thing defined. It is 
all important that we should know what it is that is to be ex- 
plained, but we are not told, and on that assumption anything 
might be reduced to “physico-chemical” terms. Suppose that 
I defined a brick as the sum of brick qualities, a sea urchin as 
the sum of sea urchin qualities, a boy as the sum of boy 
qualities, etc., would I make any progress in scientific investi- 
gations and explanation? We do not know what he is investi- 
gating. A biologist who did not have better ideas of his 
chemical agents would not be admitted to a laboratory. 
Professor Loeb needs to have studied a little more the phi- 
losophy which he seems so thoroughly to despise. 

In another statement he identifies life with “the forma- 
tion of animal heat”. This is more nearly to the point, but 
there is no sum in this. “ The formation of animal heat”’ is 
but one fact and does not in the least represent the concep- 
tion of “life” which the human race has usually assumed 
and which it wants explained. “ Life’ means a great deal 
more as a problem of biology and of philosophy. 

But before examining what life is let us take another 
statement of the author which is one of the phrases that is 
commonly accepted in the field of biology and physiology as 
indisputable. He says: “ We know that every living being 
is able to transform food-stuffs into living matter.” Is this 
true? Now to begin with, as description of a fact, of a series 
of events, there will be no dispute about the statement, and 
if this is all that the author has in mind the statement may 
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stand. But he is supposedly engaged in the explanation of 
something and the metaphysical term “transform ”’ stares us 
in the face, if we choose to inquire minutely into the meaning 
of the statement. Then he has to start with a “living be- 
ing” as the condition of this transformation, and it is the 
living being that is to be explained. Omitting that point for 
the moment, however, the phenomenon of interest is the as- 
sumption that “ food-stuffs” are not living matter, but be- 
come this by the “transformation” process. ‘‘ Food-stuffs ” 
are dead matter, if there is any problem at all here, and the 
statement involves a distinction between “ dead” and “ liv- 
ing” matter. But is there any living matter at all? There 
are certain organisms in existence which we call “living”, 
but is the matter that constitutes them “living”? How do 
you make the transition from “dead” to “living” matter, 
according to the conservation of energy? What is the pro- 
cess of “ transformation ”? 

There is a whole system of metaphysics here in this state- 
ment which we have quoted and the author claiming to be 
scientific and to have thrown metaphysics overboard as “ ar- 
gument and rhetoric” is wallowing in that mud quite un- 
embarrassed in the act, having wholly forgotten his science. 
The very talk about a “ mechanistic conception of life” is an 
indulgence of metaphysics while repudiating it. 

Is there any distinction between “dead” and “living” 
matter? If not, what does “transform” mean? If there is 
a difference, what is it? Is it fundamental or merely acci- 
dental? And if either fundamental or accidental, what is the 
transformation again? If they are identical, “ transforma- 
tion” is absurd: if they are different how can “ transfor- 
mation” be possible, according to the conservation of en- 
ergy? 

I do not imply in this question that we have anything 
insoluble, but I desire merely to state that the fundamental 
problem is there and metaphysics is a part of it. If you want 
merely to observe and state facts, the uniformities of coexist- 
ence and sequence, that is all right. That is science, but you 
are not explaining. You are only describing phenomena, not 
reducing them to something else. But the moment that you 
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appeal to causal ideas you are introducing metaphysics into 
the problem, and it makes no difference whether they are 
good or bad, legitimate or illegitimate. Metaphysics are 
there. And then the “transformation ” is here linited to the 
act of a being already “ living ”’, so that the process is not ex- 
plained in its origin as a “ mechanical” process, which latter 
is supposedly a non-living process. The author does not see 
that “ mechanical”, “chemical” and “vital” are different 
conceptions in human thought, as well as in scientific par- 
lance. If they are not different you have no problem. If 
they are different, where is your solution? The uniformity 
of coexistence and sequence does not explain the “ transfor- 
mation”. It only describes the law. The process remains 
in concealment. 

The whole problem resolves itself into the distinction be- 
tween “organic” and “ inorganic matter ’’, or between “ liv- 
ing” and “dead matter”. If we assume, as usually defined 
in physics, that all matter is inert, we are forced to suppose, 
when we speak of “ organic matter ”’, that there is something 
other than matter responsible for the actions which we ob- 
serve in organic beings. If we assume that some kinds of 
matter are self-active, we abandon the doctrine of inertia and 
the whole of the “ mechanical” view of things, at least for 
the organic world. The fact is that expressions like “ or- 
ganic”’ or “living matter” are merely economic devices to 
save energy in speech and owing to the associations of forms 
of speech we slip into the idea that they denote certain prop- 
erties inherent in the matter so described, when it may not be 
our intention to do so. The vitalists and the non-vitalists 
alike use the expression, but they do so with different ideas 
associated. The vitalist assumes that there is some form 
of “energy” or “force” or “substance” or reality besides 
the “matter” in organic beings, tho he uses the expres- 
sion that the non-vitalist does, who assumes often, if he 
does not openly assert, that the “vitality” is an inherent 
property of the organized matter. It is here that we have 
to do our fundamental thinking. 

Now throwing metaphysics aside, all have to admit a 
radical distinction between what we call “ living” and “ dead 
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matter”, or between “organic” and “inorganic matter.” 
The essential property of what is called “ inorganic matter ”’ 
is inertia: “ organic” or “living matter” is associated with 
motility. ‘That is, some sort of activity originates within the 
organism, or within the area that it occupies. In inert mat- 
ter, its motion or action is impelled from without. The prin- 
ciple of inert matter is that of a vis a tergo energy for its mo- 
tion. The action which we find manifested by it is trans- 
mitted to it from without. But whatever its source, motility 
or action in ‘“‘ organic matter” is within, and so it is the op- 
posite of vis a tergo agencies. We may call it vis im re energy. 
Whether this motility is a spontaneous function of the “ mat- 
ter” or of some reality merely associated with it, is the ques- 
tion and perhaps men could debate the question till dooms- 
day without coming to any assured conclusion, but they agree 
that within the spatial area occupied by the “‘ organic matter ” 
the action originates and is not produced by a “ force” from 
without, and the radical difference between the two is ad- 
mitted. 

Now if we mean by this motility that the matter itself 
has this property, we abandon the doctrine of inertia for some 
types of matter and we can no longer insist on the univer- 
sality of the “ mechanical” principle as defined in terms of 
inertia. If we still continue to use the term “ mechanical ” 
for this new position, it loses its antagonism to the “ teleo- 
logical”. If we still remain by inertia for all matter, we 
accept the view that we must go outside of matter to find the 
explanation of motility, and so possibly find the “ teleolog- 
ical” outside matter. That is, the biologist is in a dilemma. 
If the “ mechanical ” implies inertia and thus ab extra action to 
explain phenomena, he can deny “ teleology ” only by refusing 
it to the action of the subject in which motion occurs. It may 
exist in the antecedent cause. ‘That is a matter of evidence. 
On the other hand, if he makes the “ mechanical ” convertible 
with internal causation, he identifies the ‘‘ mechanical” 
and the “teleological’’ without getting rid of the “ teleo- 
logical”, or at least makes the two conceptions consistent 
with each other. 


That is not at all a question of Professor Loeb’s facts. 
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His facts may be what you please, at least as exhibited in his 
experiments and described. ‘The primary problem is a mere 
matter of definition by which we determine how we shall re- 
gard our facts. People who do not think critically or know 
the history of terms often understand clearly enough their 
implications and the antithesis between the ‘“ mechanical” 
and the “ teleological ” will often or always last longer than 
the meaning of the terms individually. So the public easily 
supposes that, if the facts are as described by Professor Loeb, 
the proof of “ mechanism” is there, and it then accepts the 
implications attaching to the terms historically, without 
knowing that the new conception of the terms may actually 
exclude those implications. 

It is the existence of God, cosmic intelligence, if I may use 
that term, and the immortality of the soul that are at stake in 
the problem. Professor Loeb seems to be aware of that fact. 
He says: “ We all desire to know how life originates and 
what death is, since our ethics must be influenced to a large 
extent through the answer to this question.” The “ mechan- 
ical” theory of the universe has always been supposed to deny 
the existence of a cosmic intelligence and the existence and 
survival of an individual soul. Hence any man who defends 
it must accept the issue. But if he uses his terms in the sense 
that the “ mechanical” is convertible with the uniform or 
with internal causes, he forfeits the right to carry the tra- 
ditional implications with it and his “ mechanistic concep- 
tion of life’ becomes a mere equivalent for his facts and they 
are quite harmless. 

Let me illustrate. Professor Loeb calls attention to the 
fact that the egg will not develop except in the presence of 
free oxygen. In this he makes or permits the inference that 
it is the oxygen that does the work. In so far as oxygen is 
one of the essential conditions for this result the case need 
not be questioned. But the moment you ask if the oxygen 
will develop a dead egg you discover the limitations of the 
causal influence of oxygen. There is something in the egg 
that acts as acause. The oxygen is not all powerful. The 
value of the appeal to causal action of oxygen for the me- 
chanist is that it is an external cause and unless we stop to 
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think of its limitations in the phenomena we argue on the 
old theory of “ mechanics ”, based on the doctrine of inertia. 
But the egg does not conform to that theory. It is already 
organic matter, according to biology, and represents internal 
causes, which are a denial of “ mechanics ” in any sense that 
threatens us with the older materialism or “‘ mechanistic con- 
ception of life.” When we find any particular element acting 
as an efficient cause, in Professor Loeb’s parlance, as an 
“ activator”, we naturally enough assume, under the influ- 
ence of traditional conceptions, that this external cause is the 
agent accounting for the result. But we forget that this 
view is conditioned upon a doctrine of inertia that no longer 
exists, and so we neglect the complementary internal cause 
in the subject acted on when accounting for the facts. This 
internal cause is as important a factor as the external one. 
For instance, in the oxides we suppose that the oxygen is 
the active agent because we neglect the various substances 
in the result of classification. But they, too, have their in- 
fluence on the oxygen, and if any one of them serves as the 
base for other compounds it is conceived as the “ activator”, 
when the real fact is that all are equally “ activators’. What 
we have in the cosmos is a system of iteractions between 
things, a combination of external and internal causes, the lat- 
ter having been excluded from consideration by the older 
“ mechanical ” theory which was based upon the doctrine of 
inertia. The new view completely excludes the older “ me- 
chanical” theory and its implications, and, call it by the same 
terms, if you like, you cannot carry with it negative impli- 
cations about God and immortality. The term becomes use- 
less for any metaphysics whatever. You are simply limited 
to your facts and “ mechanical” implications of the tradi- 
tional sort are impossible. 

You can show the same result with Professor Loeb’s il- 
lustration from tropisms. A tropism is the turning of a plant 
or certain animals toward the light under circumstances sup- 
posed to be “ mechanical”. What we observe is a kind of 
behavior in the light that does not take place in the dark. 
Now the light will not do this with a dead plant or a stick 
of wood. No tropisms occur except in organic matter. The 
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subjective cause is quite as important as the objective. It 
may not act until the objective cause is present, and in fact 
there would be no rational end in doing so. The “ teleo- 
logical’ conception always recognized this and it was only 
the “ mechanical” view based on absolute inertia that ever 
lent any plausibility to the exclusive operation of external 
causes. But the exclusive operation of external causes has 
been abandoned by all modern science and Professor Loeb 
does not seem to know the fact. He is using the concep- 
tions and antitheses of his boyhood after his manhood has 
abandoned them. He shows no mastery of his thinking pro- 
cesses. 

One thing Professor Loeb neglects in the whole of his 
study. He looks at the problem from the purely objec- 
tive point of view, as we should describe it in psychology. 
He is observing facts as revealed to his senses and, find- 
ing them more or less untform, draws the same conclu- 
sion that he would draw in observing the movements of 
matter. In fact his observations being of material bodies, 
organic or inorganic, he interprets the facts in accordance 
with laws known to maintain with inorganic matter. The 
idealist, however, might concede him the whole case of fact 
and not accept his conclusion. The idealist would concede 
that the senses can reveal nothing but a material or “ me- 
chanical ”’ order and that a “ teleological” order might exist 
along with it or be actually convertible with the “ mechan- 
ical”, or if inconvertible it might denote something coinci- 
dental and parallel with it. Such a conception of things 
actually holds good in many phenomena, as can be proved. 
Suppose an observer confined so that he can see out of a 
small aperture in the wall, and that he sees a ball passing 
before him at regular intervals and that he sees this from 
day to day. Suppose he has had little or no chance to study 
the world as we do and yet can think and reason. The 
interpretation of the phenomenon, being absolutely uniform, 
might be the same as of any other “ mechanical” event. No 
variation occurring in the action, he would refer it to the 
known “ mehanical ” acts that he would observe in his prison. 
But suppose he could be freed a moment to discover that the 
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motion : of the ball was caused by a machine run 1 by a boy, 
he would at once recognize that purpose was connected with 
the phenomenon. It would be “teleological” instead of 
“mechanical”. The purpose or “teleology” would not be 
in the ball but in the antecedent cause which gave it motion. 
The actual movement might be “mechanical”, but along 
with it would go the fact that it was intended and that 

“teleology? might coexist with the “mechanical”. If the 
uniform action originated in the subject of the act, as it did 
not do in the illustration of the ball, the “ mechanical” (uni- 
form) and the “ teleological” would be absolutely the same. 
Objective observation will never reveal the real nature of 
a phenomenon, unless we make a supposition about inertia 
in the subject of it. When inertia has been abandoned 
and internal causes are assumed the “ mechanical” and the 
“teleological” may coincide. Sensory observation only 
gives the facts, the actual occurrences, and never provides the 
conditions for interpreting the phenomena beyond the mere 
fact of uniformity or variation. Whether it is possibly 
“teleological”? or not depends on whether we have any rea- 
son to beteve that purpose ever exists in any event whatever. 
The idealist finds it indisputably in subjective events or in 
objective events subjectively caused. This point of view the 
author under review has neglected. 

Professor Loeb gives us no idea of the range or compass 
of meaning assigned to the idea of life. There is no indi- 
cation that consciousness is either included or excluded from 
it. Whether the “ mechanistic conception of life” is to in- 
clude consciousness or nct is not stated or made clear. That 
its inclusion is or might be implied is apparent in the interest 
which he says we have in death, and especially by his claim 
that the “mechanistic conception of life” would enable us 
to have a scientific view of ethics. He would expect ethics 
to be revised and reconstructed from his theory of things, 
and some of us would so far agree as to say that there would 
be no ethics whatever on the “ mechanistic ” theory of things. 
But this aside for the present, the mention of ethics as con- 
cerned in his problem means nothing unless he intends to in- 
clude the phenomena of consciousness in the “ mechanistic ” 
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theory, for there can be no ethics where consciousness is 
not considered. 

Now when we come to apply the “ mechanistic concep- 
tion of life” to consciousness we can have a very easy time 
with Professor Loeb. Either “ mechanism” and its impli- 
cations occupy only a part of nature or they are identical 
' with the “teleological ’’ without eliminating purpose in the 
universe. In either case the “ mechanistic” theory is elim- 
inated. Now there is nothing surer in the world than that 
purpose and “ teleological” conceptions rule the phenomena 
of consciousness and volition. We have direct and irrefu- 
table knowledge of purpose in our own lives. We know that 
we intend to move our hands and legs when we do it. We 
know that all our voluntary acts are purposive and “ teleo- 
logical”. No amount of “ argument and rhetoric” on the 
part of the “ mechanistic” philosopher can displace this be- 
lief. Immediate consciousness is the judge of that, and the 
human mind will deny Professor Loeb’s alleged facts before 
it will give up that consciousness. 

You may say that consciousness is liable to illusion in its 
deliverances and that you have sense knowledge of the de- 
terministic relations of things. But this claim can be flatly 
denied. If you undertake to impeach consciousness you have 
no court for estimating the claims of “mechanism”. I do 
not mean to say that consciousness can give us direct know- 
ledge of “ mechanistic ” conceptions: for it can do nothing of 
the kind. It can only give us the existence of the facts of 
coexistence and sequence as immediate knowledge. More- 
over the “ mechanistic”’ philosopher does not have sensory 
knowledge of a “ mechanistic” order. Sensory experience 
delivers nothing except coexistence and sequence in the ob- 
jective world. It reveals neither “ mechanism” nor “ teleol- 
ogy”. All theories about “ mechanism” and “ teleology ” 
are metaphysical and sense experience gives nothing about 
these. It is non-sensory mental processes that reveal them. 
We could not discover either “ mechanical” or “ teleological ” 
phenomena were it not for what consciousness does and has 
to say about the matter, and consciousness is the first tribunal 
for the existence of purpose. Any assignment of illusion to 
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its court is to deprive you of all evidence whatever for the 
“mechanical”. We are quite as liable to illusion about 
“mechanism” as we are about purpose. This appeal to il- 
lusion is a two edged sword. It cuts both ways. You can- 
not appeal to a judge whom you have impeached. Con- 
sciousness is the ultimate court of certitude in anything and, 
when so certain a thing as its own states has to be ques- 
tioned, facts which do not reach it at all have no rights in the 
court at all. There is nothing more certain than that “ tele- 
ology” exists for our own volitions. Indeed, Professor 
Loeb’s own experiments are “ teleological” or they are noth- 
ing. The simple question you have to face is the clearly put 
illustration of Professor Ward. ‘Two stones moving toward 
each other in the same line meet and clash. They do not 
avoid each other. Two men moving toward each other in 
the same line do not clash. They avoid each other. The 
difference here is radical, and but for our consciousness of 
the purposive nature of the act we might not be able to ex- 
plain the difference at all. There is no use to talk about dis- 
guised “ mechanics”. ‘That is begging the question and as- 
sumes that consciousness has no right of judgment at all. 
This is only to vitiate all judgments whatsoever about your 
own facts in the field of “ mechanics”. Consciousness as- 
sures us quite as certainly of purposive facts as it does of the 
existence of an external world. Professor Loeb assumes the 
standpoint of the external world for judging the internal, 
and so tries to press the ideas derived from sensory observa- 
tion into the explanation of the internal world, thus trying 
to treat consciousness as an illusion. But knowing that we 
cannot treat the judgments of consciousness as illusions at 
all—we can sensations—we may turn the tables around and 
insist that the “ mechanistic conception of life” is an illu- 
sion. Indeed the idealist or spiritualist has the same right to 
press the certitudes of consciousness into the interpretation 
of nature as the materialist has to press “ mechanical” anal- 
ogies into the field of consciousness where he has no direct 
knowledge but consciousness itself of what goes on. 
We might insist that, instead of assuming “ mechanical ” 
agencies in nature, we may find that consciousness is as- 
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sociated with every “mechanical”? act we objectively ob- 
serve. And this is not impossible when we recognize that 
the “mechanical” as objective causation is everywhere 
abandoned outside the field of inertia and is consistent with 
some form of “teleological” act or accompaniment. The 
most that we can know of what is called the “ mechanical ” 
is that it is regular or uniform and at least disguises or con- 
ceals the evidence for the “teleological”. ‘This does not ex- 
clude the fact or possibility of its presence, as is well admitted 
in the phenomena of machines where the action is “ mechan- 
ical” only in so far as it is transferred motion, vis a tergo 
force, while it may be “ teleological” in the antecedent cause. 
For all that we know every action in the physical world is 
“teleological”, tho not purposive by the matter in which 
it occurs. This is only a question of evidence, and that evi- 
dence can come only from discovering what the purpose is. 
The uniformity of the phenomena is no final proof of pure 
“mechanics”. We have first to assume inertia in the sub- 
ject to make the act “ mechanical”, and chemistry and bi- 
ology have long since abandoned the idea of inertia in living 
matter, whether rightly so or not does not affect the argu- 
ment ultimately. Chemical affinity and motility are vis in re, 
not vis a tergo forces, and are more closely allied to “ teleo- 
logical’ conceptions than to “ mechanical”. ‘They are cer- 
tainly not “ mechanical ’’, whatever else you call them, unless 
you make “ mechanical” consistent or identical with the 
teleological ”’. 

I am not here defending the older “ teleological” ideas. 
That is the reason that I have always put the term in quota- 
tion marks. The older “teleology” was not wrong in its 
fundamental principles. It was wrong in the concrete de- 
scription of nature. It used its terms as ambiguously as do 
the modern “ mechanicists”’. Its metaphysics was absurd, not 
because all “teleology” is absurd, for we know that 
“teleology” prevails in the mental world, but because it 
undertook to apply it too anthropomorphically in the order of 
the external world. Huxley’s “ principle of aquosity ” to ac- 
count for water was a total misunderstanding of the meta- 
physics at which he was laughing. We might right in chem- 
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“principle of aquosity ” does disappear when water is dis- 
solved into vapor, or into oxygen and hydrogen. It is only 
a question of what you shall regard as its content to deter- 
mine the meaning of the case. Your chemical affinity is no 
more intelligible as a cause than is the “ principle of aquos- 
ity’, and yet you are always explaining compounds by it, as 
if you knew what it was. It is in reality nothing but a name 
for the facts and does not convey to our minds any definite 
conception better than a “principle of aquosity”. It only 
happens that natural science adopted this phrase at a time 
when it wished to distinguish between a uniform and a sup- 
posed miraculous and capricious order. We are in fact as 
ignorant in one case as in the other, and the only difference 
between the two schools is that one has given us a fuller 
description of the facts and the other has been content to 
hide its ignorance of causes under obscure phrases. It may 
be that what we want is to eliminate all metaphysics from 
the problem and to confine science to a determination of the 
facts. “ Mechanistic” conceptions are as much metaphysics 
as are “ teleological’ ones, and when you insist on going be- 
yond your facts to causes—which are par excellence meta- 
physical things,—you must not undertake to discredit the 
most certain facts in favor of those that are not certain at all. 
Professor Loeb has the facts, but he introduces into his 
metaphysics ideas and conceptions that are not implied by 
his facts at all. The “ mechanistic conception of life” may 
be true, but his facts do not prove it, or even lend it prob- 
ability. He does not analyze his doctrine of “ mechanics”, 
but on the contrary assumes in it conceptions that convert it 
into something either consistent with or identical with what 
he rejects. In other words, he retains an antithesis between 
two terms which has been removed by the assumptions that 
“mechanical”, “chemical”, and “vital” are convertible 
terms, an assumption which is wholly false even in his own 
science. 

I repeat that I am not here setting up any “ teleology ” in 
nature beyond what we know of consciousness. But that 
suffices to divide the territory of the cosmos beween the two 
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fields. We may be certain, if you like, of “ mechanical ”’ laws 
wherever inertia prevails, and we may be certain of “ teleo- 
logical” laws wherever consciousness prevails, and we may be 
uncertain wherever “life” prevails. That is, in dead or in- 
organic matter we may apply the conception of “ mechanical ” 
causes. This means that all action in inorganic matter is 
due to vis a tergo agencies, whether they are also “ mechan- 
ical” or “teleological”. In organic matter, where we as- 
sume motility along with chemical laws—and chemical laws 
may cover the whole field of vital phenomena—we introduce 
vis in re forces and hence wholly abandon the principles of 
“mechanics.” There is no other way to do clear thinking. 
We may not reach “ teleological” phenomena, tho we make a 
step toward them. But in the phenomena of consciousness 
we have “teleology” beyond dispute, and vital phenomena 
simply stand between the “ mechanical” and the “ teleolog- 
ical’’, with the explanation held in abeyance until we can 
make our facts and ideas clearer regarding them. We can- 
not insist on extending the “mechanical” over the vital 
phenomena because we should have to abandon the difference 
between an internal or vis in re and external or vis a tergo 
forces. If we abandoned the distinction and remained by 
the external for vital phenomena, we should maintain the 
inertia of organic as well as inorganic matter, and so 
strengthen the “teleological” theories for the vital and 
mental fields. We could not apply vis a tergo “ mechanics ”’ 
to the mental world because we know that volitional phe- 
nomena are “teleological”, unless you identify the “ me- 
chanical” and the “teleological” without excluding the 
“teleological”. On the other hand, if we extend the “ teleo- 
logical”’ in mind to biological phenomena we assume that 
the subjective point of view is the right one for the inter- 
pretation of nature and inasmuch as the “ mechanical” can | 
only exclude the evidence of the “teleological” and not the 
reality of it, the “ mechanistic ” theory will be the one to hold 
in abeyance, and not the “ teleological ”. 

Now we may not have any satisfactory evidence of a 
“teleological” explanation of nature. We may be even 
more ignorant about that than we are about “ mechanical ”’ 
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facts. The fundamental trouble with “ teleological ” theories 
is that in the past at least, they have not sought or obtained, 
if they did seek it, the evidence for their point of view. They 
required to know what special purpose nature had in order to 
estimate whether any given acts were “ teleological ” or not. 
The problem is one of evidence, and as uniformity of events 
does not exclude “ teleology ” of some kind, it is only a ques- 
tion whether we can find any residual or exceptional facts 
which are consistent with purpose behind both the familiar 
and the residual facts. 

Now in mechanics, chemistry and biology we observe cer- 
tain uniformities which so far resemble each other as to 
suggest the extension of the principles of mechanics, because 
we assume that the uniformity in mechanics is due to ex- 
ternal causes applied to inert subjects. But we forget that 
subjective uniformity is not inconsistent with purpose, tho it 
may not contain the evidence of it. It is the doctrine of iner- 
tia in mechanics that lends weight to the idea of mechanism 
rather than the actual uniformity of the phenomena, so that, 
the moment we introduce vis in re forces, as against the vis a 
tergo forces of mechanics, we abandon the situation where 
uniformity even serves as evidence for the “ mechanical ”. 
In the field of mind where no such “ mechanical ” uniformity 
occurs as is observed in the physical world, the conditions 
exist for both objective and subjective proof of “teleology ”. 
And that once conceded in the mental field the “ mechan- 
ical’ can be admitted only on the condition that it is either 
circumscribed in its application or that it is perfectly coinci- 
dent with the “ teleological.” 

Now if we should only prove the survival of human con- 
sciousness after death as a scientific fact, and without any 
metaphysical presuppositions, we should settle once for all 
the nature and limitations of the “ mechanical”. It is purely 
a scientific problem of fact, not of possibilities or impossi- 
bilities determined a priori by speculative minds, whether in 
science or metaphysics. It would at once indicate very 
clearly either that the “ mechanical” theory of nature was 
false, or that the implications of it were so. As for myself, I 
am quite willing to admit the universality of the “ mechan- 
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ical” theory, provided you permit me to define “ mechanics ”’, 
but I am not to be deceived by a term or to discredit the 
testimony of consciousness by accepting theories of “ mechan- 
ics’ that must rest on making consciousness and its tribunal 
an illusion. “ Mechanical” theories are at least limited by 
the proved territory of the “ teleological” in mind; and by 
following the certitudes of consciousness along the line of ob- 
jective phenomena, where we only tentatively neglect con- 
sciousness, and adding to this what we may conquer from the 
proof of survival after death, we shall have a scientific lever- 
age on “ mechanical” theories that will dismiss their meta- 
physics and modify their descriptions of phenomena. The 
survival of human consciousness will give you a “ principle 
of life’ quite as definite as anything “ mechanical” or chem- 
ical. It may be identical with them for all that I know or 
care. But it will be identical only by widening the general 
conception we now have of them. To me the whole problem 
is’ a question of fact, not of metaphysics, whether “ me- 
chanical” or “teleological”. Your metaphysics are never 
more than labels for your facts and unless the facts contain 
the conceptions implied by your causal assumptions they 
do not prove them. ‘There is no doubt that the older 
“ teleological” theories conceived their facts wrongly. The 
purpose which they put into nature made man the convergent 
object of everything, and assumed that organic and spiritual 
agencies acted independently of environment or external 
stimuli. It is this conception of things that biology and 
physical science generally have discredited. ‘They have not 
excluded all purpose, but leave us in the dark as to the real 
purpose. Ignorance must be our creed until we secure evi- 
dence of what the partigular purpose of nature is. Con- 
sciousness proves the existence of purpose within the area 
of human volitions and we require evidence only for the sur- 
vival of personality to show that nature values that more 
than mere organism, and we can then extend the “ teleolog- 
ical” interpretation into nature, making a step beyond the 
mere coexistences and sequences of biological science. Apart 
trom the survival of personality we cannot assign any other 
design in nature than the production of organic life, even if 
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we give it that much intelligence. But the continuance of 
personality will indicate a basis for things far beyond the 
“ mechanical” and the chemical, or transfigure those facts 
so that they will comprise the “teleological”. It makes no 
difference which way we look at them. It is the facts we 
want, not their compression into moulds which they do not 
fit. ‘The “ mechanical” is either less than the facts or it does 
not solve the problem. It can only conceal the “ teleological ” 
which it is supposed to exclude. 
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A DIAGNOSIS. 


New York, March 22d, 1913. 

When I arranged for the sitting of which this is a record 
[ said nothing to the psychic except that it was to be a diag- 
nosis and a prescription. I did this much to prevent any 
misunderstanding as to the nature of the experiment, as I 
do much work with Mrs. Chenoweth of a wholly different 
type. This is the first experiment at diagnosis which I have 
tried with her. No names were given. The same careful 
concealment of the person’s identity was maintained as in 
my own experiments. The lady did not see Mrs. Chenoweth 
until the maid had put Mrs. Chenoweth into the trance. Her 
sister-in-law was with the sitter, but not in the room when 
the sitting was held. This sister-in-law had sittings with 
Mrs. Chenoweth last year under my supervision and the 
psychic in her normal state has never seen her. I know 
nothing about the lady who went for the diagnosis except 
her name and relationship to the lady with her, and that she 
had been examined by a number of physicians and could re- 
ceive no benefit from their treatment. What the matter was 
I did not know. As soon as I got the record I called on the 
family and ascertained the following facts about the perti- 
nence of what was said by the psychic. 

The concentration of the difficulty in the stomach and its 
derangement is the same as the physician’s diagnosis. They 
regard the disturbance to digestion and assimilation as due 
to prolapsus of stomach and intestines. There is no proof 
that it was caused by a wrench at some time, as the lady does 
not recall any such incident’ or accident. But one of the 
physicians made that very conjecture as to the cause. Ex- 
amination of the lady by her brother after this diagnosis 
showed that there were symptoms of poor blood. How far 
this could be guessed by the lady’s looks I do not know, but 
her brother did not rely upon that form of examination, and 
the psychic in a trance and with closed eyes would not see 
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her face. The pain assigned to the neck, head and throat 
the lady tells me is correct, and that she has felt just such 
rushes of the blood to the head as were described, if “ rush- 
ing of blood” be the correct way to describe the feeling. 
But she has had no heart trouble or intense pain about the 
heart. She said it was especially true that she had much 
trouble with swollen stomach from gas. The merits of the 
prescription would have to be determined by physicians who 
understand the difficulty and by the results of trial. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knows nothing whatsoever about medicine. The 
description of the lady’s fears was also correct and all who 
know the facts say the record is a good one, and the brother 
is well acquainted with medical matters. 

The extreme critic, seeing that this is a mediumistic 
phenomenon, will desire to know what Mrs. Chenoweth 
knows and does in regard to physiological and medical mat- 
ters, and I can only state that she does not practise clair- 
voyant diagnosis generally. It has been largely confined to 
work with her own family and herself and a few personal 
friends. She does not make a profession of clairvoyant medi- 
cine. Most of her work is of the type connected with me- 
diumistic communication with the dead, whether you choose 
to regard this as real or imaginary. That is known from the 
character of the work that I have done with her. The pres- 
ent record does not prove the possibility of clairvoyant diag- 
nosis and it is not reproduced here as such proof. It is but 
an illustration of what should be investigated much more 
fully. The incidents do not stand out as that kind of evidence 
that would startle the slumbering dogmatists who believe 
such things are not possible, but the correct coincidences are 
definite enough to exact attention and curiosity to know more. 
We can propose shrewd detection of indications in the face 
andappearanceofthelady as a means of deriving information, 
but before we believe that we must ourselves know the lady’s 
face and appearance. A priori and imaginary theories will 
not do on either side of the problem, the sceptic’s any more 
than the believer’s. Beside, some of the things could not 
possibly be suspected from that. The most that can be said 
for the sceptical interpretation is that the coincidences not 
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observable normally might be inferred from those that could 
be, or be natural associates. This may be true, but it reduces 
ordinary medicine to a much lower level of intelligence than 
the objector is disposed toadmit. But I do not think it would 
be easy to prove that the coincidences representing correct 
conditions will easily be resolved as necessary associates of 
merely general stomach trouble, as that is all the psychic 
clearly indicates, except in the reference to wrenching, and 
wrenching is not a general cause of general stomach ailment, 
I imagine. 

However it is not necessary to apologize for the super- 
normal, because I do not regard the evidence as sufficient 
to prove its existence in the case. The coincidences only 
invite curiosity and investigation for better instances of su- 
pernormal knowledge. I am not competent myself to judge 
of the prescription, or of its relation to the diagnosis. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


DETAILED RECORD. 
White Cloud Controlling. 


March 14, 1913. 

Good morning. 

(The stenographer: Good morning.) 

I think I recall having talked with you before. 

(The stenographer: Yes.) 

On another occasion and another matter. I am just to look 
at the physical condition of the person; is that what you wish? 

(The stenographer: Perhaps the sitter will speak.) 

(The sitter: Yes.) 

So often the physical condition is so closely identified with 
the mental or spiritual state that it is quite impossible to tell 
which is the cause and which is the effect, and so frequently on 
looking at a body I find more than just the condition of disease 
or strain or whatever produces ill feeling or lack of power to 
work out the will. I find first an unevenness of strength, so 
often some time — perhaps days — of very good conditions and 
strength and hope and then a sudden collapse as if without any 
reason whatever, so far as you are able to see, there is a sudden 
break in the strength, a sort of a collapse, not going entirely to 
pieces, but no energy, no power to go on. And with that a 
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most discouraging state of mind. Naturally you are hopeful and 
with the least sign of opportunity to base your hope on you go 
forward. And this collapse, | can call it nothing else, always 
has this state of mind with it of discouragement, as if all hope 
had gone and you could hardly imagine yourself getting back to 
feel right again. That is largely nervous and it is only a result 
of another more serious condition. I never call a nervous dis- 
order so serious because it can be remedied with proper attention 
and concentration and help. I am not waiting for you to speak: 
I am just waiting to see what I — 

(The stenographer: White Cloud, may I interrupt you just 
a moment?) 

Yes. 

-[Just previous to the interruption of the stenographer, the 
sitter mentioned to the stenographer that she did not wish to 
go on with the sitting; that she was faint. The stenographer 
spoke to the lady who accompanied the sitter and who was seated 
in the hall outside the closed door. The lady spoke to the sitter 
and told her she had better go on.] 

(The stenographer: I think we can go on now.) 

Are there two people who would like to see me? 

(I think the sitter would like to have the other lady come 
in. I think it would be all right.) 

Yes, I am willing. 

(1 will leave the door open, White Cloud, and the lady will 
sit outside the door and then she can hear. Now I am ready when 
you are.) 

Yes. 1 see so much of weakness through the whole system. 
It is a lack of proper nourishment — the actual cause. The 
stomach is through a very strained state unable to digest or take 
care of the food and that is the beginning of the whole trouble. 
From that there is a general poverty of blood and all the organs 
are necessarily weakened. but I see nothing in the way of a 
disease that cannot be remedied. It is a slow — slow process, 
because it has been a long time coming on and the original trouble 
is a—is nervous. The kidneys are not especially weak. If they 
had not been strong, they never could have gone through this long 
strain. I feel so impressed with the length of time that this has 
been coming on, gradually, gradually, and the will of the patient 
has kept the body moving, if I may speak of it that way. The 
very effort and will and desire to keep doing has kept strength to 
a degree and yet has used the reserve energy until there is nothing 
left, and the moment there is a little reserve force after a time 
of enforced rest and after one of these states of going to pieces, 
the collapse and the enforced rest that follows, then there is a 
bit of energy and she goes on again until that is used up. But 
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there is never enough to carry on from day to day with sufficient 
life and energy. It is more a lack than it is inflammation or dis- 
ease proper. It is a starving body. Let me take your hand. 
Sometimes in the effort which your stomach makes to take care of 
the food there comes such a throbbing and pain — not in the 
stomach but through the head and at the back of the neck, just 
like a pump that is trying so hard to work out something and you 
can’t do it, and then after the pressure — it is like a rush of blood 
to the head, and when the pressure is relieved a little bit I 
feel an intense pain more at the — around the region of the heart, 
but not as a heart trouble. It is more a spasmodic pain that 
comes and goes. Do you understand what I mean? 

( Yes.) 

I can’t see any trouble with you except in your stomach, 
and of course that affects the bowels. But as far as the kidneys 
and the liver and the heart, there is no acute, no chronic, trouble 
with them. The stomach is inflamed from its effort to take care 
of what is put into it. Sometimes it is swollen, seems to be puffed 
out and there would be a feeling of fullness without food, so full 


as if there was something there that must be thrown off. You 
understand what I mean? 


(Yes.) 


And that is exactly like an undue pressure on some particu- 
lar part that puffs up and fills out the other with gas and brings 
inflammation and pain and distress. Then that passes away. 
The pressure comes just like taking a finger and pressing tightly 
here and all the blood and air and everything that would be in a 
particular channel is pressed back against the rest only when 
that is released will go on—no sort of relief from your condition. 

I don’t know whether I am supposed to tell you what to do. 
A diet, a rest, a lessening of your fear; there is something you 
are afraid of, and it seems not only afraid as one is after being 
worried and distressed and finding no relief. There is another 
fear that you keep pretty much to yourself, but it is there a 
part of this condition; a fear that there is something that vou 
do not quite understand, that is more serious than you dare to 
think of; you understand what I mean? 

(Yes.) 

There is no growth, absolutely no growth. There is no 
ulceration. Often in the stomach and through the bowels I find 
ulcerated spots. There is some canker and irritation and inflam- 
mation that comes from that and from that lack of power to 
push through the food. That is simply a plain statement of the 
condition of the stomach. 

Now the simplest thing you can do is the best in this par- 
ticular case. If you take the first thing in the morning a cup 
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of hot water, as hot as you can take it, by the teaspoonful, you 
will reduce the inflammation, before you put another thing into 
the stomach, and then rest. Eat the very simplest food and don’t 
worry. ‘That is easier said than done, I understand. But in a 
very little while eat lettuce and spinach and asparagus and baked 
apples and very little bread. Bread makes a perfect paste in 
your stomach. It is one of the worst things you can take. If 
you notice what you eat, you will know that I am right about _ 


that. It seems to fill up and doesn’t pass on; you understand 
what I mean? 


( Yes.) 

Take mutton broth and bit of beef broth—that is for nour- 
ishment and strength; very little egg. This is just for a little 
bit. You don’t need medicine so much as you need diet and an 
understanding of the case. Pretty soon, after you have given 
this organ— just think of it as not belonging to you at all, but 
as if it belonged to someone else outside of yourself and that it 
had been strained. Sometime in the past you have strained your 
stomach, I can’t tell whether it is lifting or stretching, but it is 
almost like reaching, as if your arms had reached out to do some- 
thing and had brought a wrench and a strain and no attention was 
paid to it. It is internal and it brought no particular distress 
at that time, but it left a weak spot there and that weak spot 
can only be strong as it is favored. You keep putting in food 
or trying to, thinking you must; do you understand me? 

( Yes.) 

And when you do that you put more work on it. But you 
grow so weak when you don’t eat. You tremble, you seem to be 
all lost. You must eat often, this is the way you feel, that you 
must keep putting food in because you are weak ; you understand ? 

( Yes.) 

That weakness is like a weakness of an invalid or a child. Eat 
often, but a little bit at a time. Just a bit of something and oh, 
perhaps once in two hours, as you would feed a child. Your 
stomach’s in the same state as an infant through its weakness 
and must be brought back to its strength through particular care 
and feeding. Now instantly that you have released this strain and 
pressure and brought something like a normal condition there 
through the care, all the other organs take care of themselves and 
you get your strength back and your blood begins to have some 
color and some force to it. Now there is no force to it at all. It 
is like a dammed up condition and the moment there comes this 
numbness; if you haven’t already had it, it should be there, and 
probably will be, but sometimes like the ends of the fingers or 
the feet there is almost like a numbness as though there was not 
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sufficient force to drive the blood through the system. You 
understand what I mean? 
( Yes.) 


Well that is only the result of this other trouble. I don't 
see anything serious the matter with you. | mean serious in the 
way of a growth or a diseased condition that could not be easily 
gotten over. It is serious because you don’t know where to get 
hold, because you don’t know what to do, but I mean serious in 
the way of fatal; you understand me? 

(Yes.) 

And it is all inflamed, but inflamed and bringing lack of power 
rather than over-power. Sometimes there is a feverish con- 
dition and a beating and crowding where there is too much power, 
but that is all in one spot with you that is the stomach. It is 
like a cataract ; not power enough to push the thing through and 
pull it out to its size and completeness. I don’t know how other 
to express it to you. Anything you want to ask me about it, 
I would be most happy to tell you. 

(I take a good deal of milk warm. I find that digests more 
easily and seems to give me more nourishment than anything else. 
I have less trouble with it.) 

Yes, anything warm is better for you than anything cold. I 
should—I should take nothing cold into the stomach. It has— 
I don’t know about too much milk; it has its limitations and it 
may give you less pain and may give you sense of being fed, 
but it isn’t enough for you. It isn’t enough to supply what you 
need. You are a woman and you need something more than 
that, if you understand what I mean. 

( Yes.) 

I think I would take equal quantities of mullein and red 
clover and sassafras—the herbs, I mean, and make a tea. Add 
one more to that — boneset. Steep them together. ‘Take about 
one quarter of an ounce of each. Steep them together and strain 
them very carefully through a sieve. The great difficulty with 
you is to keep everything out of that stomach that will irritate 
the least bit. You must have everything that will reduce inflam- 
mation. If you can just think of your stomach as weak and 
inflamed and like a thing apart that you want to reduce that 
inflammation and give strength at the same time, you will have the 
secret of your condition. 

Take these after they are carefully strained and take a tea- 
spoonful of it before you attempt to eat anything, about 15 or 20 
minutes before you eat. Then take the simplest kind of food. 
I should add to that milk diet. I don’t think you can be strength- 
ened or get any blood or strength into your system on that, I 
wouldn't take any acid like lemons or oranges. Apples are good, 
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grapes are good. A bit of dates, just a tiny bit at first. They 
are nourishing and they are good for the bowels and you can put 
a little milk over them, and of course chew them very carefully. 
Let your teeth do all they can toward helping the food to digest. 
You can get well. You needn’t go on in this way. While I see 
all the strain and distress and discouragement and tossing about 
— sometimes — not so much an agony as so nervous over this 
whole condition. While I see all that, you needn't go on that 
way. It is simply a case of rest and care and careful building 
up your strength, at the same time taking care of your stomach. 
The liver is not as sluggish as you might expect it to be under 
these conditions. I think that comes from your not being able to 
put too much into the stomach. You have not put too much 
work on it. It is not even much inflamed. It is entirely in the 
stomach. I can’t go anywhere else with your trouble, and the 
lower part of the stomach. I was trying to see if I could add to 
this — how do you sleep? 

(Not well.) 

That is what I find when I talk about the tossing and the 
restlessness. You are hungry. Yournervesarehungry. There 
is the crying out of the whole system to be nourished and you 
are not nourished. Now you must get some sort of nourishment 


as well as be relieved from the pain when you put food in there; 
you understand what I mean? 


( Yes.) 

And your nerves are on fire to be fed; they are hungry; they 
are crawling; they are crying out, just like living creatures, to 
be fed, and there is nothing there to feed them. You have got 
no blood. What there is, it is of such poor quality that it 
doesn’t give you strength. It doesn’t feed your nerves. And 
there you are. I think it will take a little time; time and with 
this that confidence that there is nothing there that you fear. 
Some way I get this fear in your mind all the time that there 
is something more serious than you dare to face; you understand 
what I mean? 

(Yes.) 

And if I can take that away from you, that fear, and start 
you aright, that you have a chance, that you have a chance to 
build up. Really it is such a simple matter except for time and 
faith! Those two factors play large part in getting back to 
your normal state. You are a long time anyway getting ill 
and getting well. You have always been like that. You don’t 
seem to have any sense about yourself. You keep doing and doing 
until there is a very loud knock on your consciousness and then 
you pay attention. And you do that so long, even after you begin 
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to feel ill; you do that so long you have got in this very depleted 
state, you understand what I mean? 
(Yes.) 


And that is largely to blame. It will take some time to get 
back where you want to be. But you will get there and with very 
little trouble, very little outside help. You know it is the tonic, 
the strength, the reducing of the inflammation, and faith. That 
is what | see. Now I would like to add a little bit to the diet. 

I know you will be afraid of anything like heavy food. You 
dread the consequences. Don’t forget that this hot water that 
you take is a soothing power. It is just like dipping a hand 
that is very much inflamed_into hot water. You take out the 
inflammation by that, and you take that hot water the first thing 
in the morning and the last thing at night as religiously as if I 
were telling you to take the Elixir of Life. Never mind if it is 
just hot water, you take it with the same confidence as if I were 
telling you to take a cup of the Elixir of Life. That helps to 
reduce the inflammation. Then take something light, like a 
lettuce leaf, or a bit of baked apple, or a bit of wheat. Don’t 
take any meal or oatmeal. It is not good for you. A bit of 
prepared wheat with milk. That is enough—let it go. And 
then later in the day, perhaps two hours or two and a half, take a 
wine glass of milk—not much. Then at noon take your strength- 
ening food at the noon hour. Take a bit of broth, either beef 
or mutton, with rice or barley. None of the meat, but a bit of 
the broth, and not too rich, but with a little rice or barley in it, 
and when it comes night repeat the morning food. You can 
vary that with some boiled rice now and then, with a little milk 
over it, but now and then, something that is light and easily 
digested, but do take something for your strength and do take 
the hot water. That is what I see. Is there something more 
you would like to ask me? 

(1 don’t think of anything now.) 


As far as the sleep goes — write this, please — get a little, 
quantity of fluid extract of lady’s slipper. Take a half tea-spoon- 
ful in a glass of water, a small glass of water — wine glass I 
mean — before you go to bed. ‘That is for the nerves. It is not 
a quieter, it is a feeder, and it will nourish the nerves. Take 
it three nights in succession, then leave it off. If you have any 
more trouble, take it again. And I think you will have no 
trouble. I wouldn’t suggest your eating anything, but I know 
that is what you need. I know it is an ill-nourished body. There 
is not enough there to take care of you. Take plenty of air and 
take some exercise — very light. You must not use your arms 
much. It is from them that I feel the first trouble some way. 
Whether it is a wrench, but it seems like a strain from your arms, 
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either reaching or wrenching in some particular way, and I 
wouldn’t — in my exercise I wouldn’t use my arms much. Walk 
a little — not too fast, not too far — a little, but leave the arms 
alone. Any lifting to be done, any reaching to be done, I would 
let somebody else do it. If you are off far from a table, let it 
alone at present. That gives the body a chance to recover. If 
you are constantly reaching out here and give it an extra strain, 
it is not good for you. It is your way, especially if you are sitting 


down, to reach around to get what you want; do you understand 
what I mean? 


(Yes.) 


Don’t do it. Let the arms alone, don’t reach or lift. Let it 
alone at present. That doesn’t mean forever, but just to give 
nature a chance. You will be better, 1 am sure. Is there some- 
thing more? 

(The lady in the hall: Don’t you think it advisable to eat 
meat or some solid food; a little scraped beef?) 

A little; not too much at first, but she does need strength so 
much that a little now and then, and there is some very — as- 
paragus is good for her, almost all vegetables. A baked apple 
won't hurt her a bit, a little bit of it with a little milk on it; 
depends altogether on what she puts together. One thing alone 
is better than variety. The stomach can’t take care of it. But 
a little bit of one thing. ‘Try it; you can only experiment with 
it a little bit at a time. By and by she will get so she can take 
anything — anything a normal person does take, but I should 
go very lightly, not very much solid food at present. I think 
while she may feel better for the time, it will be too much strain 
on a weakened organ. You understand what I mean? 

(Yes; thank you.) 

You are very welcome. I want to see you get better because 
I know you can. I know there is no trouble there that should 
keep you. You can go on. You can abuse your strength and 
get worried and nervous; your nervous state, you know when 
you feel so fearful, affects everything you do, and the days you 
feel nervous it is almost impossible to tell which produces the 
bad condition, your fear or what you eat. They are so closely 
interlocked there that you can hardly tell. But you are a bit 
tired. You get nervous over something else, over somebody, 
and you try to be so patient, but things fret you, they annoy 
you, and you get a bit nervous, and then you eat in that state 
and there you are. It is distress, and I would try as much as pos- 
sible to not let everything annoy me, just let things go, never mind 
what seems important or necessary or needs to be done, let it go. 


Just make it the business of your life to keep the irritation down’ 


and remember that the irritation in your mind from any cause 
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whatever affects your stomach almost instantly. You can’t help 
it. And if you would just see it, that it is an irritated organ 
and must be kept down, the irritation, inflammation reduced, 
then you have got the secret of it all and your strength comes. 
It is coming time that you can get out of doors. Just get all 
the air you can and breath it in, always with that thought that “I 
am going to be well — I am going to be strong.” I wouldn’t take 
a bit of cold water, not for a long time. Just take it hot, and 
sip it down with that feeling that it is bathing your stomach, 
just as you would bathe a tired hand or foot, one that is inflamed 
or swollen, you would bathe it in hot water. You see what 
I mean? 

( Yes.) 

And it takes down the swelling. It is puffed right up there 
when it is inflamed, it fills it right full. And nothing can be 
taken care of and digested while it is there. There is nothing 
growing, it is a puffed condition; that is what I see. 

(1 would like to ask you one thing.) 

Yes. 

(The doctor is very discouraging. Do you think I had better 
see doctors just at present?) 

Just let them alone. They don’t understand the case. They 
don’t know what it is, and they don’t look at it in the right way. 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with them if I were in your place. 
You are very sensitive, you are unusually sensitive just now, 
you are very psychic, responsive to influences both of people 
here and people in spirit, and everyone who comes into your 
presence you know almost instantly what they think, and you add 
ten times to that. If there is not a hopeful note, you read into 
it discouragement more then they really intend; you understand 
what I mean? 

(Yes.) 

You don’t mean to, it is a part of the disease. Naturally 
you are hopeful and brave, but with this you are so eager to get 
well, you are so anxious to overcome this, that you just look 
with such earnestness for some sign of hope, and when it doesn’t 
come you make it worse, then it is worse than they intend. You 
should have only people who are hopeful and encouraging, and 
for the lady with you I just put that word out that she gives 
you hope, hope, hope all the time. When you say, “ Oh, I guess 
I never will get better, I don’t seem to get well at all.” She says, 
“Of course you will get better.” You are a sick child; that is 
the way I look at it. You are a sick child, but you can be made 
better. That is what I see. Good bye. 

(Good bye.) 
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ANOTHER DIAGNOSIS. 


The present patient was a young boy who was the sub- 
ject of the poltergeist phenomena described in the January 
Journal (Vol. VII., pp. 1-56). I had taken the lad to some sit- 
tings the year previous to the publication of the poltergeist 

henomena and he had not been admitted to the séance room 
until the psychic had been entranced, and he left the room, as 
is always the case with the sitters, before the psychic re- 
covered normal consciousness, so that she had not seen the 
boy. Neither did she see him on the occasion of the present 
diagnosis. She was entranced before he was admitted and he 
left before her recovery. His name had not been mentioned 
in the report on his own psychic phenomena and nothing 
had been said even to indicate the locality in which he 
lived. Consequently the psychic could not know anything 
about him by normal means. 

All that we who wished the diagnosis knew was that the 
boy showed no superficial evidence of anything wrong with 
him at the time, tho not long before he had undergone an 
operation for appendicitis and came out of it without any 
injuries. But he had shown himself somewhat negligent 
about his studies, tho this negligence was not apparently due 
to any discoverable physical weakness or mental dislike to 
work. It was merely noticed that he appeared to have spells 
of absentmindedness, and as the physicians could discover 
nothing we suspected that the cause might be in some way 
associated with the conditions affecting his poltergeist phe- 
nomena. As the physicians could do nothing with the case, 
we sought this diagnosis with the hope that we might dis- 
cover whether our suspicion was correct or not. The record 
speaks for itself. 

After the sitting I inquired of the boy if he ever had 
spells of absentmindedness and he said that he had not. 
Inquiry of his teacher, however, showed that “he was much 
given to day dreaming, or at least to periods in which he 
evidently did not concentrate his mind upon the work be- 
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fore him.” He had no passionate interest in any particular 
line of study, and liked ball playing. This condition of 
things may have given rise to the absentmindedness. He 
seems to have had “a good appetite and apparently first-rate 
digestion.” As he was passing the age of puberty there were 
probably the usual influences affecting his physical energies. 

The reference to his clairvoyance was very pertinent. It 
had been in abeyance for sometime. No experiments had 
been performed for a long time. There is no evidence at 
present that he inclines to invention. The reference to his 
grandfather was correct, tho it cannot be made evidential. 
But the same personality was said at the earlier sittings to be 
about him and helping in the development of his psychic 
powers. Il imagine that the allusion to one generation hav- 
ing been skipped refers to the fact that the lad’s father is 
still living. The psychic would not know that. 

I learned from his mother that the boy had had pains 
in his knees and no known reason was apparent. He denied 
getting tired and having to sit down and rest. I arn not able 
to pronounce on the aptness of the prescription. But the 
boy had been irregular in his eating when at home and this 
had been remarked by the psychic in the sittings a year or 
more prior to this. 

Inquiries in regard to further details resulted in the fol- 
lowing information from the boy’s mother and readers may 
compare with the record. There seems to have been no 
weakness in the knees. Some lassitude, perhaps, but also 
disinclination for work and lack of concentration. As a child 
he was subject to slight attacks of indigestion and later he 
has been frequently upset by eating too many sweets. If 
he does not abuse his stomach it behaves well enough. ‘There 
has been constipation or uneven action at times, owing chiefly 
to carelessness. There is no reason to believe that the 
stomach and bowels are not in a healthy condition. 

His appetite is somewhat irregular. He eats a good deal 
of anything that he likes, and prefers to go without food 
rather than eat what he does not care for. He has never 
shown any mental-precocity in anything in particular. 

He had headaches a good deal the vear that the psychic 
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power developed; sometimes the headache was caused by 
over-eating, but at other times it seemed to follow the séance, 
and he would not be able to go to school the next morning. 

He forms his own opinions and his conversation is original 
and interesting when it concerns a matter he has thought 
about. He has intense enthusiasm in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the moment and is keenly interested in whatever he 
chooses to do. 

Nothing is known about the condition of his kidneys. It 
is not thought that he is unduly fatigued after exertion. He 
does pant when he runs upstairs and sometimes speaks of ir- 
regularity in his heart beat, but examination has disclosed 
nothing wrong. He has often complained of his eyes water- 
ing without cause and of their causing discomfort, and some- 
times of a blur. 

When he first learned to walk his knee joints did not knit 
and he wore braces. One of his knees now gives trouble 
from time to time, a tendon slips and he has to rest and to 
take care of the knee. He has never complained of pains in 
his feet, but he has “ growing” pains in nearly every other 
portion of the body. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


DETAILED RECORD. 


White Cloud Controlling. 
Dr. Hyslop and W. present. 


: March 24, 1913, 3 o’clock P. M. 

I was only waiting a moment until I could see more clearly, 
I don’t find so much disease as I find tendencies toward disease 
and the lack of permanent strength. It is an immature, soft 
condition, and time, much out-door air, plenty of sleep and the 
releasing of the mind, not the forcing of it to any condition, 
whether study or work or sport. There must be a breaking off 
before the attention is too strong on any particular point. Im- 
maturity seems to be the particular difficulty. It is like a green 
sapling and needs time, and I see nothing like a disease or a con- 
dition that would warrant concern after a little more time is given 
to the body. 

(Dr. Hyslop: What are the tendencies toward?) 

You want me to tell you exactly? 
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( Yes.) 

The tendency is toward never reaching that strong, mature 
state and entirely through the upper part of the body. Let me 
take your hand. My first condition is of weakness in the back. 
I seem to be able to do many things and perhaps not notice this 
except occasionally, but there come lapses in the strength as if 
suddenly the strength gave out completely, and with that comes 
a lack of — a lassitude, a lack of power to do what ever is to be 
done, days and days when the effort is a pressure put on to accom- 
plish certain things. But I see nothing like a culmination of this 
if you give time and these other conditions I have spoken to you 
of. I don’t feel at all alarmed. I think it is a very slow growth, 
unusual in many ways, but slow in a — it doesn’t grow together, 
the body doesn’t. The head runs along ahead of the body, and it 
is an uneven action, and you must wait till it all catches up and 
then you have got a strong body there. 

(How about his blood?) 

It is very bad. 

(In what way ?) 

Poverty. No — and with that I find that same unevenness, 
like at times there seems to be — as if the blood had been fed by 
some particular food or action, and thin, it is all thin, like an 
attenuated portion, thin, no life or vitality to it. You understand 
what I mean? 

(Perfectly. How about the stomach?) 

If the stomach were in order, the blood would be good. The 
stomach is the engine of its body and it has this uneven and — 
it is like—almost the nerves. If it were a different makeup 
it would be nerves. With the particular makeup of this person, 
it isn’t so much nerves as it is the skipping — like skipping beats, 
and that means irregularity. That irregularity produces this — 
sometimes very uneven action of the bowels, sometimes fevered 
and constipation, and at other times a relaxed condition. The 
very condition of the bowels ought to prove to you the condition 
of the stomach; do you understand what I mean? 

(Yes.) 

Now I should — what is he doing — studying? 

(Yes.) 

I don’t need it any longer [releases hand]. 

There is not so much weakness in the stomach as there is a 
fevered condition and that too by spells, and that lack of appetite 
and then suddenly regaining it, as if there would be several 
days didn’t care for anything to eat. Nothing seems to look 
right ; doesn’t seem to be hungry, doesn’t want it especially, and 
so he lets it go. Then comes a little period of eating, very 
hungry, as if the system called out to be replenished, and the 
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whole condition of that system is one of not keeping — one organ 
not keeping pace with the other, and the stomach suddenly beat 
on ahead of the rest of the body and not taking care of the food 
that is put into it and so bringing about this anemic condition 
in the blood. I think he will never have tuberculosis. This con- 
dition, if unarrested, could produce that. But there is a wise 
influence, there is a psychic force there, and that too is working 
on the body as literally as on the spirit and mind of the child. 
I can only find a child, and I find this almost abnormal keenness 
and alertness at times is beyond his years, partly inheritance, 
partly psychic, and his taste runs to that sort of life. Now to 
keep that repressed for a little — two or three months of keeping 
a less active brain and a nourished body — never will get it 
nourished until the brain is less active, I think there is a cessa- 
tion of some of the work that is mapped out. A little cessation 
of that now will save him long months of effort to repair later on. 

(Do you see anything about what that psychic influence is — 
who it is or what?) 

Yes, I see a band of spirits brought there with specific purpose 
and desire, and without realizing the strained — if I may call 
it that — whipping up of these psychic energies, because he 
is responsive and he so quickly catches this influence from the 
other side that it has gone on without realizing that there is a 
lack of the physical development. I am not talking about his 
height or his breadth or his general appearance. It is internal 
entirely. Externally he looks pretty well and has grown as fast 
as he ought, but it is an internal condition. That you must know 
if you know about the rest, which I feel you do. The influences 
— one is a man, the man who seems familiar to you. I associate 
him with you and also with the boy, and he is a man past the 
middle life and a man intensely interested in whatever he set 
about to do, not nervous, but intense in his interest. That reacts 
on the boy and brings a nervous strain, a loss of energy that is 
not supplied, and the body in its present state does not seem to 
be able to create that energy, and which is blood, which is nerve 
and tissue. With that older man is a woman, gentle, tender 
and as interested as can be. She is not as old as the man. She 
has a very kind and care-taking manner and seems to be especially 
interested to keep the boy well. She would be a normal and well 
regulated woman, even, even in all her habits, and she desires 
to keep just that even state around him. I should build up his 
blood, be careful about his diet and not take him away from all 
his duties. That would be the thing that would turn his mind 
to himself and be disastrous. It is not the thing for him to do, 
but even it up, not keep on one particular theme too many min- 
utes at atime. But even the duties up and leave them. When 
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there is a pain through the head, leave it and come back to it in 
fifteen minutes. When there is that feeling as though you wanted 
to stretch up and put your hand through here and put a brace 
on your stomach. Sometimes it seems as though you needed 
to put something on your stomach and put something on your 
back to brace it up. Leave it. Don’t say — oh, just a few min- 
utes more to finish this or that, but move away from it. The 
growth and the maturing of your body is the most important 
thing for you now. Do your eyes trouble you? 

(The sitter: Why, not much; once in a while.) 

I see a tendency to have a little blur; that comes over you 
as if — I — I would think it was when you are tired or perhaps 
strained, that instead of having a headache as a good many people 
would, you get this little blur so that you can hardly see. You 
ought to be clairvoyant. You have the gift. I think it is being 
withheld for a time for a purpose. It is the way it looks to me. 
Is there something else you wanted to ask me about? 

(Dr. Hyslop: Can you see anything further about this psy- 
chic tendency; what kind of things is there a disposition to do; 
you say clairvoyance.) 

Yes, clairvoyant, and I see in the line of discoveries. I don’t 
know how well you know this, but he seems constantly unearth- 
ing some little thing for himself; it is not invention; it seems 
more like a constantly discovering some particular thing in books 
or art or whatever he was interested in, instead of having it 
exactly before him physically, he leaps ahead, knows the thing 
imperfectly and then would stop off at that station and find it 
out for himself, because instead of wading through the natural 
course to get at it, it is a gift of discovery. He — with the 
clairvoyance, might have a tendency to hear things. But that 
seems not so fully developed and of less importance to those about 
him. Is his grandfather in the spirit land? 

(Yes.) 

I think this spirit that I see, the older one, is the grandfather, 
because there is that one generation skipped, and this intense in- 
terest in broad things. He never will settle down to the small 
life, but comes into broader conditions. The boy’ll live. He 
will grow up. It is only a question of getting the condition 
bettered immediately to save him some disappointments and 
struggles. He is — I think that you have got a psychic per- 
sonality there; who is constantly responding to spirits. But I 
think they are perfectly wise about it, won’t push the matter too 
far and want to get a foundation for his life work, and that 
foundation is a certain amount of knowledge and of literature. 
After that they take their place in his life. 

(Any difficulty about his studies?) 
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You mean some come hard and some easy; is that what you 
? 
mean: 


(No, not about that. What about his effort at studying and 
habits at studying?) 

1 thought that was what | was trying to tell you when I| 
told you to release yourself from it, the moment he feels he is 
straining too much, if he knows that he is. There are times 
when he gets just as enthusiastic, just as tense as his grandfather, 
and he would keep right along without realizing that he was de- 
pleted, but with this caution, this thought, to pay some attention 
to this physical body, — that is quite as important in all he wants 
to do. Of course he is greatly seeking to know many things, 
just at the time of life that all the hope, and influence directed 
toward gathering knowledge, and .that is all very well without 
carrying other ones too far, without the neglect of this body, 
which is still in its soft, immature state. I keep referring to that 
because there is so much — well, his kidneys are — they are 
like a child. Something about his knees, it seems more as 
though it is the muscular action. While he is strong in some 
ways, he easily gives out. He would be able to do just about so 
much and then he would have to sit down and rest. If he were 
out playing ball and doing something with other lads, he would 
do about so much, he is trembling and has to sit down and rest. . 
Do you understand what I mean? 

(The sitter: Why, yes.) 

He didn’t speak as though he understood perfectly what I 
mean by it. Get some sassafras and boneset and red clover and 
feverfew, one other, Indian balm. Steep them very carefully and 
strain them carefully and give him a teaspoonful in water before 
each meal. ‘That will tone up the stomach. ‘There is a little 
canker, humor in the stomach, and I think that will cleanse and 
tone up the stomach, and with these other directions — it is not 
medicine so much he needs as it is this that I have told you, — 
to take care and release often and start again new; plenty of air, 
plenty of exercise, but not violent and not too long prolonged, 
now and then. I would no more think of keeping him a whole 
forenoon or afternoon in the house; it would be like poison. 
He needs out door air. The more he can get of it the better. 

(What sort of diet would you suggest?) 

Some meat, lamb; mutton better than lamb in the broth or 
boiled with a little rice; lettuce; fruits, no oranges just yet; 
the acid is not right for him just now; apples; grapes for fruit; 
anything that is a simple food, but carefully taken, a little at a 
time and carefully eaten. I would like to see all sense of hurry 
or haste taken away from the boy for about a month, you would 
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see a different — different body. Are you careless about being 
in the damp? 

(1 don’t know ; I don’t think so.) 

I see something like a tendency to cramps and pains that sug- 
gest a little carelessness about the dampness about your feet. 
I don’t see anything more to — 

(Dr. Hyslop: Well, White Cloud, I would be pleased if you 
would ask for Imperator to look after the boy, look him over 
carefully and sometime report to me fully.) 

Yes, I will do so. I know the one you mean. 

( Yes.) 

And I also know some of these other spirits who are in the 
group about him, but it seems best that they did not say too 
much to me until what I had to say was over. 

(Yes, I understand. I merely wanted to get in touch with 
Imperator about certain things later on.) 

Yes. His psychic unfoldment comes a little later than this 
in its fullness, because he has as great a work to do as you in 
its own way. I will go then? 

(Yes.) 

Good bye. 

(Good bye.) 
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EDITORIAL. 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 


In the January Journal we announced in general terms 
that we expected an addition to the endowment fund and we 
are now able to make the statement a little more definite. 
Mr. James T. Miller, of Rochester, N. Y., who some years 
ago allowed us to state that he had made a will in which we 
should get a specific sum of money at his death, provided we 
already had the sum of $25,000 endowment in that event, 
died last August. His will, after providing for other be- 
quests, made the American Institute for Scientific Research 
his residuary legatee for certain personal properties. A con- 
servative estimate of the amount makes this not less than 

75,000. When the estate has been settled we may expect 
to have this amount added to our present fund which is about 
$38,000, as stated in the Journal for January. 

The importance of this announcement is in the fact that 
members may realize that such an addition goes very far 
toward making the Society a permanent organization. It 
should now be much easier to obtain the further funds so 
necessary for the work. We have all along appreciated the 
feeling of the public that funds might be subject to the fear 
that they would go to waste, in case of the Secretary’s death, 
but the endowment has now gone so far that there is every 
reason to believe that the future is sufficiently secured to 
make it not only safe to endow the work properly but indeed 
much safer for the funds on hand to be supplemented as 
soon as possible by an endowment large enough to organize 
the work at once against all contingencies. 

Members can now feel that every Life Membership 
counts, and indeed if 250 members were able to take Life 
Memberships we should secure the needed $50,000 for put- 
ting the office in proper order. Those who might be able to 
take out Founders’ memberships, or Patrons’ and Fellows’ 
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Life memberships could very materially add to the fund. 
With the future thus secured there is no loss in taking out 
these Life Memberships. The Secretary is more desirous 
of having the work put beyond the contingencies of his own 
death than he is to keep up.the publications as they have 
been. It is in the distant future that the result is to be ex- 
pected and not in his life time. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


The following incidents came from a gentleman who was 
travelling on the continent at the time that the record was 
sent to me. He gave the address of another person for cor- 
roboration, warning me, however, that he might resent in- 
quiry. This suspicion turned out to be correct. Tho I re- 


ceived a reply to my inquiry it was a practical refusal to have 
anything to do with the incidents.—Editor. 


AUTHENTIC SEANCES. 


The sittings were held in a private English gentleman’s house; 
mostly without any professional medium. 

About a year and three months ago, that is, about Easter time, 
1882, | was making a little tour in Holland with a friend and went 
one evening to a conjuring entertainment at Utrecht. Amongst 
the various experiments was one in which three members of the 
audience were invited on the platform to sit at an oblong deal 
table, placing their hand upon it one at each side, and one at 
one end facing the illusionist at the other. Very shortly slight 
oscillatory movements commenced, and increased to such a 
violent extent that the sitters had to rise to their feet, in their 
apparent efforts to keep it still and were soon dragged (as it ap- 
peared) by the table round the platform ; when, the conjurer tak- 
ing his hands away, the table toppled over altogether. My friend 
and I were interested so far as trying to explain how it was done, 
he venturing to suggest some validity in the theory of psychic 
force. From having however once heard a lecture on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Carpenter at the London Institution, I felt quite com- 
petent to ridicule the suggestion of “ psychic force” as complete 
quackery, and so for a time the matter ended. 

Some months afterwards my friend paid a visit to Yorkshire 
and on his return mentioned casually one evening something 
about spirit photographs, and this interested me considerably, 
because I had once dabbled a little (as I do sometimes now) in 
photography, and again I thought I could soon explain what, of 
course, I regarded as another trick, only he had himself paid so 
little attention to the pictures that he was unable to tell me 
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much about them, but promised to obtain some for me to see. 
This he was unable to do, but lent me instead Prof. Crookes’ 
book on “ The Phenomena of Spiritualism.” This, I need hardly 
say, was sufficient to arouse my interest in the whole subject of 
Spiritualism keenly, and desiring to witness some of the phenom- 
ena I invited a medium to give me his services for an evening, 
and I arranged a little party for the occasion. At eight o’clock 
we sat round a square mahogany table of somewhat small dimen- 
sions, i. e., not a full sized dining table, for the room was a small 
one; if I were to say 3 feet 6 in. by 5 feet, I think I should not be 
far wrong; at one of the narrower ends sat the medium, and his 
hands were held during the séance, the rest of us around, but 
I should mention, as a matter to be hereafter referred to as one 
of great importance, that one of my clerks, a Mr. Dixie, about 
22 years of age, sat at one of the corners of the table opposite the 
medium. On the table were placed a musical box, a banjo and 
a hand bell, all of which had been procured by myself a few min- 
utes before the séance; and here I may state that the medium had 
never, to any of our knowledges, been even to the house, much 
less the room, before, and did not in any way tamper with, I think 
not even touch, the instruments. At the end of about an hour the 
lid of the musical box, which was up, closed with a loud bang, but 
beyond noting the occurrence, we thought little or nothing of it. 
During this time the box had been playing in a perfectly normal 
manner, and the spring being strong the times were of a “ tempo ” 
approaching to “presto.” At this time (about 9-30) one of our 
party had to leave, not a little dissatisfied with having witnessed 
nothing, or it may be perfectly satisfied, for, like myself at 
Utrecht, he was convinced the whole thing was “ humbug.” We 
took advantage of the break to ‘turn up the gas (I omitted to 
mention that the room was quite dark during the séance) and 
discuss what hadn’t happened, I remarking that “the falling of 
the musical box lid was a little unaccountable and strange, but 
that it would be far stranger if it could open without touch,” so 
I directed it to be closed, and then we turned down the gas and 
sat round the table again. The box was at the end of the table 
farthest from the medium, the bell placed on the top of the box, 
and the banjo by the side, thus: 


Box 2 
Medium 
Dixie | 
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Scarcely had we resumed our places when the musical box 
began to play its tunes “adagio” and then suddenly stopped. 
We naturally suggested that it had run down, but to this Dixie 
replied that he had only the minute before wound it quite up. 
“ Well, try!” said we, and thereupon Dixie removed the bell, 
opened the lid, tried the winding lever and found as he stated 
that it had only run a very little way, so he closed the lid, replaced 
the bell; but scarcely had he done so when the bell flew off, the 
lid flew open and the box slewed round and the banjo apparently 
floated about our heads, touching my forehead and settling in the 
arms of a young gentleman next the medium on his right (he 
being quite certain that he had tight hold the medium’s hand) 
then, after resting there for some 5 minutes it flew violently 
across to a lady sitting on the medium’s left. During this time 
Dixie was very peculiarly affected, declaring that he felt numbed 
down one side, cramps in his legs, and something like a grasp of 
them every now and then. It is to be noted also that the medium 
was much affected during the séance with nervous shiverings 
and violent contractions of the arms. We sat a little longer but 
the evening being advanced we soon turned up the gas and saw 
the various instruments shifted, thus: 


bel/ re) 


M. 


The séance was now given up for several of us were fatigued, 
and we fell to a discussion about the occurrences, the bulk of the 
opinions inclining, if I recollect aright, to the theory of clever 
trickery as the explanation. From my own subsequent experi- 
ences, which I will detail below, I believe the medium to have 
been thoroughly truthful when he distinctly stated that what 
took place was not the result of any trickery. 

A leaflet falling into my hands as to the formation of “a 
circle” at home, I had made an experiment without success. But 
noticing the manner in which Dixie was affected, coupled with a 
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statement he made, that frequently, in drawing his flannel vest 
over his head at night, sparks to the length of 2 and 3 inches were 
visible (this being attested by a fellow clerk, absolutely reliable), 
I concluded that if we were to succeed at home the best chance 
would be with Dixie at the table with us, and I accordingly re- 
quested him and a fellow clerk, Mr. Paxton, to come to my private 
house here (Upper Norwood) to sit round a table and see if any- 
thing took place. With two maids, who could be depended on for 
intelligence, patience, honesty, we sat round a small ebonized 
table, in a room | call the library, and it was not long before the 
movements, which are so familiar and known as “ table turning ” 
(tho’ I prefer the term “table moving” for it does not always 
“turn”) began. I had carefully read Dr. Carpenter’s views on 
the subject, and knew his explanation of “ unconscious pressure.” 
Therefore I particularly desired the sitters to be as much on their 
guard as possible against exerting such force, and so lightly 
touching the table myself that it seemed quite satisfactory as 
far as I was concerned that I did not exert any pressure at all, 
indeed, I was quite conscious I did not, and this was proved when 
I withdrew from the table and its movements, up and down and 
about the room continued as freely as when I was with it, but here, 
what was certainly a singular phenomenon occurred, for standing 
some distance off I directed the table to go in certain directions, 
such as, “ come to me,” “go to the door,” “lift up such legs,” 
and so on, and almost as instantaneous as the action of light on 
a sensitive plate the table responded by moving as directed. 
All this was capital fun, with something to be explained, for 
even supposing the movements to be due to the cause ascribed by 
Dr. Carpenter, I could not understand how four people could be 
impressed so instantaneously as to act simultaneously in a direc- 
tion withheld from them, till the moment. However, although 
each declared emphatically, that he or she did not exert the least 
pressure, I found a difficulty, in the face of Dr. Carpenter, in 
accepting any other explanation then the one identified with him. 
But we determined to try again on another occasion. 

About a fortnight afterward we made one, and six of us, three 
and three, again sat round the table in the middle of a large din- 
ing room, and awaited the movements. We place our hands 
lightly on the top of the table and connect the little fingers all 
round. We find it is generally about half an hour before any 
symptoms of moving are apparent, and after they begin they in- 
crease in power. So, on this occasion, the movements commenced 
after we had sat about that time, but they were of a little different 
character to those of the previous sitting. More undecided and 
slightly oscillatory, moreover, there was a distinct tendency to 
move upwards from the floor, and on perceiving this, I directed 
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that all hands should be taken off the table and held about an 
inch above it. Dixie exclaimed that he thought it would move 
without hands upon it at all, and to our utter astonishment, 
this proved to be the case. 

Taking express care to avoid any contact with the table 
whatsoever, either by knees, feet or hands, we made a considerably 
large circle around it, by pushing our chairs back, and waiting 
any movement. (This was in the dark.) After a short time we 
heard the legs of the table creaking and then surely enough it 
would move with some rapidity towards one of us. A little 
musical box was placed on the table and the music soon became 
very erratic, and it would then whirl off the table violently. Bell 
would behave similarly and we soon found the movments of the 
table to increase greatly in power. Such was the beginning of 
the phenomena of a table moving without contact with which I 
am well acquainted and, without now specifying each particular 
evening’s work, I will give some general results. On one occa- 
sion we noticed with a large circle that the table persistently 
moved to one individual, a nurse we have in the family, named 
Mahala Cocking, and I judged from this that she would have 
the most control over it. So I said, “ Mahala, speak to the table 
and direct it to do something.” “ Well, table,” said she, “ go 
to the other side of the room. I don’t want you.” And the table 
at once moved off. Said I, “ Tell it to knock on the floor with its 
legs once.” ‘This she did, and it was immediately done. “ Now,” 
said I, “four times.” Four good knocks was the result. And 
so we have repeated these experiments again and again with 
varied effects, sometimes with little or no result at all. 

The most violent movements we have had were during those 
cold, bright nights early in the year, and in wet, dull weather 
we get nothing. On one occasion when the power was strong 
we placed two small tables in the middle of the room, and four 
heavy dining room chairs with them, standing in a circle, with 
hands joined, but no one in contact. (I am always very particular 
to make as sure as possible of this, and with a small number this is 
never difficult.) The four chairs and the two tables began to 
glide away from each other and pressed themselves against those 
standing around. On another occasion, we had placed the table 
on a sheet of paper and carefully marked where it stood as a test 
of its moving, and no sooner was it off the paper than the latter 
became imbued with a strange rustling, quite unaccountable for 
by any theory of draught. The table often becomes very violent 
and the investigations have been stopped by reason of its breaking 
its legs. It once fell against some one’s shins with a force far 
beyond its natural gravity, and when I once tried to lift it from 
the floor, it was as though held down by a powerful elastic band. 
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At least I am persuaded there is no [?] evidence of a strong at- 
tractive force, for on the same night two young men opposite to 
me had to exert all their strength to move it and then it flew back, 
as it were, to where they drew it from. Notwithstanding all this, 
it obeyed the directions of Mahala with care and promptitude. 
These movements mostly took place in the dark, but at some of 
the sittings (tho’ they are more generally “standings” after the 
first half hour) we have had enough light to see the table move, 
tho’ the movements have been feeble. Strange, incredible and 
absurd as it may seem, it is also a fact that music has a charm 
even in this case ; the movements being almost always accelerated 
by the discourses of a piano or musical box. 1 should describe the 
attraction of the table to the floor, above referred to, as very 
similar indeed to that of the keeper and the magnet. 

Perhaps I ought not to omit that as a general precursor and 
sometimes accompaniment to these phenomena, something like 
a “cold wind” is felt by the sitter over the hands, round about 
the head, or down the back, and experimenting one evening with 
a small cylindrical electrical machine I detected a similar feeling 
when the back of the hand is presented to the conductor. Neither 
should I forget to say that to those who are in a circle for the 
first time, more especially young ladies, the phenomena are suffi- 
ciently violent and strange to cause alarm, tho’ this may be 
soon overcome and a little acquaintance soon begets confidence. 
I have yet another occurrence to relate, the most remarkable of 
all, which has not been to any extent repeated, but which I think 
deserves the utmost attention and examination. 

I was to sit up one night for two young friends (a young lady 
and gentleman) who were at a ball and I was trying some experi- 
ments in mesmerism. One of the young women who usually sits 
at the table with us is a very easy subject and I had been directing 
her to do a few things in the mesmeric state. A fellow servant, 
who had not long been with us, would not believe it, thought it 
was [trickery] and said, “I wish the Master would try me. 
After a little while I said, “ Very well, Sarah, I will try you, come 
and sit here.” After a good bit of staring I sent her completely 
off, and then when she awoke she was, of course, convinced. Well, 
the evening was wearing on and I advised Mrs. Teetgen to retire, 
as I was going to sit up for the young friends. So she went to 
bed in a room immediately over the drawing room, and being 
intent on the subject of the table moving I requested the three 
young women to sit with me while we were waiting. We soon 
obtained the movements which perhaps I may call elementary, 
but after a time they subsided, the table became still, and then we 
all distinctly heard a tap as with a finger, as it were, on the under 
side of it. We had no thoughts and no expectation of such occur- 
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rence, and we were startled by it, still, thinking we must have been 
mistaken, we listened very silently and three distinct raps again 
were heard. Having read of the questions put under such cir- 
cumstances, I addressed one to this effect. “ Was that a ‘rap’ 
we heard?” and three louder ones came in response. I now took 
the utmost care that no one sitting at the table should cause 
the sound. I ascertained that all feet were under the chairs, and 
I could see (for we had sufficient light for this) that all hands 
were on the top of the table. Each of the young women, who, 
as I have already stated, are exceptionally truthful and reliable, 
assured me most positively that she did not cause the sounds, 
and so we listened again. I found a difficulty in framing leading 
questions, and contented myself for some time in simply re- 
questing the knocks to be given so many times, (one, two, three, 
four, etc.) and asking the feebler ones to be repeated louder 
and louder. My simple requests were always responded to, 
but to some questions there came no answer. Shortly after 
twelve o'clock my two young friends arrived, and in considerable 
excitement | went to the street door myself to communicate what 
was taking place, and I asked them to sit with us forthwith. 
In making this request I was anxious, not only for them to join 
in the fun, but to see whether having broken the circle, and intro- 
duced newcomers, there would be any difference in the “ mani- 
festations.” I am glad to say that the only difference was a 
marked increase of power and my friends were as astonished as 
at first incredulous. One of the servants being fatigued, retired, 
and our party now consisted of five, instead of four. One very 
peculiar occurrence must not be omitted. When we repeated two 
particular questions, the answers were given by so startling a 
knock as indicated great annoyance. My own question was, “ Are 
these knocks given or caused by spirits?,” and one rap was given, 
as if to say, “I’ve told you No once, why do you ask again?” 
My friend’s question was, “ May I put my hand under the table?” 
(This was said partly in fun, for the knocks were always on the 
under side) and a negative reply was given; repeating the ques- 
tion, a perfectly furious blow, so much so that I confess I felt 
a little alarmed, Mrs. Teetgen hearing it distinctly in her room 
overhead. Sometimes I would look under the table and then no 
blows were given. 

I almost forget the questions put, and was puzzled when a 
negative was given to each of the following: 

Is it a spirit that is knocking? 

Do we in any way cause it ourselves? 

The knocks indicated Mahala as the medium, and we noticed 
consistency in the replies given. Thus, early in the night when 
four of us were at the table we asked if it could rap out the 
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number. The answer was No, and to the same question put an 
hour afterward, when five were present, the same reply was 
given. After a time the knocks ceased and the table began to 
vibrate violently. We had movements in various directions and 
then requested it to get up off the floor altogether. To our as- 
tonishment, this even was done after a time, and with all our 
hands on top and pressing downward. The table rose off the 
floor to a height of about 18 inches, dropping again heavily. The 
way we raised it up was as follows. It would always incline 
to one side or the other readily, in its endeavors to obey our 
wish, and seeing this, I requested that the side which was up thus 
(a) should be pressed down, and at the same time a direction 


(a) 


Floor. HD) 


given for the other legs (b) to get up. This plan eventually suc- 
ceeded with the result I have stated, and my friend, Mr. A., de- 
clared that pressing down, his side, with all his might, he was not 
able to cause it to lower, some force greater than his own pressing 
upward against him; and at the same time by repeated requests 
the legs on my side left the floor, and with this upward force, 
like that of a hydraulic lift, the table rose from the ground, as I 
have said, to the height of about 18 inches. It occurs to me that 
I have omitted to mention that on previous occasions, when the 
table without contact had fallen over on its side on the floor, we 
requested it to get up on its legs again, and often making the 
attempt, it actually succeeded once in doing so. 

With the exception of a séance with another medium, which 
could open quite a different line of treatment, and foreign to your 
request, as not being able to vouch distinctly and personally for 
the absence of possible trickery, I have nothing further to com- 
municate, but I am assured that some strange and great force, 
apparently at present unrecognized by some of our leading sci- 
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entists, does exist, and seems to be in close relation to the force 
we term “ Will”. It appears to me that sitting round the table. 
under suitable conditions (which have yet to be more fully ex- 
amined) it becomes “ charged” and then possesses in a high de- 
gree the qualities of attraction and repulsion, and is affiliated 
in some subtle manner to our own personal will. But, turning 
so vainly to Dr. Carpenter’s work for an explanation, I am only 
too delighted to communicate these facts to a society that has for 
its raison d’étre the scientific investigation of such phenomena. 
I will conclude by giving the names of those who sat with me 
when the knocks were heard, that they may give any account 
the society may wish to have in addition to mine, and I have no 
doubt would be pleased to submit to the minutest examination. 


Cook Alli h 


Ernest Appleby, Art Student. 


Miss Winter, Mr. Appleby’s cousin, 41 Alex. Rd., St. John’s 
Wood. 


Then I should mention also my two clerks who have sat often 
with me. 


t 20 Bishopsgate St., Without. 


WILLIAM TEETGEN, 
Lee Vew, Upper Chapton. 


20th. July, 1883. 


The informant does not sufficiently reckon with the fact 
that descriptions of what occur in the dark must draw upon 
inferences, and not actual observations. Of course, he as- 
sumes the honesty of the parties present and that he is safe 
in supposing that trickery is excluded on that account. But 
he does not seem to suspect that trickery may be uncon- 
sciously simulated. Such narratives get their meaning too 
frequently from the assumption that the phenomena are 
physically inexplicable when we should look in the direction 
of the mental states accompanying them to account for them. 
That is, we may have had hysterical phenomena without as- 
suming trickery of any kind properly so called. The narra- 
tive does not allow for this hypothesis. As described, it is 
not clear how such simulation could have taken place. If 
any of the phenomena had been in the clear light this ob- 
jection would be removed, but we are specifically told that 
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darkness prevailed at nearly all of the experiments, hence 
the presumption is for that condition, as it is asserted for 
some of them. ‘There seems to have been some light in the 
room at times, so that observation was possible, but it would 
have been wise to have made clearer and fuller notes on this 
point. 

We cannot be sure that the statements of sitters about 
not exerting pressure can be accepted. If they became 
anzesthesic while holding their hands on the table, they would 
think they were not pressing on it at all, when in fact they 
might be pressing on it very heavily. I have had my hands 
under those of persons who said they were not pressing on 
the table at all, but I could feel perhaps fifty pounds of pres- 
sure. I agree that we cannot infer this in all cases, but we 
require to be on the alert for it. Hence, for all that the in- 
formant knew, others did press on the table, and measures 
should have been taken to secure the judgment here against 
suspicion. But my experience leads me to recognize that we 
cannot be positive that such hysterical phenomena are gen- 
eral, tho the symptoms reported by the informant rather 
indicate that hysterical phenomena were present and attest 
that much against the probability of any form of fraud. The 
record, however, is from a man intelligent enough to merit 
having his account where it can be read by others, and the 
future must determine its value. 


TWO WARNINGS. 


The following incident is the experience of a retired sur- 
geon of the United States Navy. He desires that his name 
be withheld. I have known the gentleman personally for 
some years. Comment on the incident is not necessary. It 
is one of those things whose frequency suggests a place in 
the collective evidence for the supernormal, and in that field 
it determines its own classification.—Editor. 


From boyhood I was fond of coffee: I drank it whenever 
it was to be had. As a student I imagined I could not study 
without it. In traveling I even carried it all ready to use in my 
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grip, and made a strong cupful when I got up in the morning by 
an alcohol lamp, and at breakfast I had more coffee. As years 
went on and I lived on board ship, I arranged to have the servant 
bring me my indispensable beverage right from the galley at 
half-past four A. M. when “all hands” were called. This stim- 
ulated my brain for study, and I imagined I could do nothing 
without it. I remember hearing the Executive Officer discours- 
ing on the poisonous qualities of coffee, and how I pitied him, 
losing such a gratification all through prejudice. He was a 
bright man and usually was right but in this—had I not drunk it 
for forty years? Was not I a living proof of the innocuousness 
of my favorite beverage? I fled up on deck to escape hearing 
this abuse of what I loved best. There was not a single disagree- 
able feeling I could attribute to coffee, and years only strength- 
ened my desire for it, and my use of it. When I was in Wash- 
ington in the eighties I first noticed a weakness in my lower 
limbs, this was most marked in the sural region, and on left side. 

This troubled me when walking, often very seriously, and 
I had to give my whole attention to the way I stepped. This 
weakness did not trouble me all the time but came on spasmod- 
ically. As time went on this condition became worse. I found 
relief in electric massage temporarily and so after I came to the 
country to live, I employed a person especially to give me this 
massage every night. This was continued for two years, and 
until I obtained other relief. 

I will not dilate further on this very troublesome symptom, 
but it gave me at times excessive annoyance. 

In 1891, when on my way to California, I had my first attack 
of neuralgic pains in the head. These attacks recurred very fre- 
quently, and with great severity at times. They often came on 
suddenly, and I sought temporary relief in the various headache 
powders, spite of their objectionable character. These attacks 
continued up to a time to which I will refer. Here is another 
thing that especially deserves mention. For years I have had 
a persuasive addiction to beer or in fact any alcoholic beverage. 
Those who knew it, all said “ Why you can stop that right off if 
you just say so.” Yes, I would like to see those very ones up 
against a whirlwind, stopping it with My Lady’s fan. Both 
essays are equally futile. 

It was in September 1908 when I was waked at early dawn 


by this command, spoken in such tones as to compel one to be- 
lieve it a real voice: 


“Stop Your Coffee.” 


I lay down again, but there was no repetition, as was the case 
with Samuel of old, but it never occurred to me to disobey this order. 
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No reward was promised, or intimated, for obedience, and I did 
not expect any. Things moved right along as usual for several 
days, when the person who gave me electrical massage had to 
go away for a week. I expected to suffer severely for the want 
of my attention but experienced no discomfort, neither in my legs 
though they were still weak for want of use, nor had I the least 
trouble from the neuralgia which had afflicted me daily for so 
many years. Before the end of the week when the massagist 
returned, it suddenly dawned on me that the further applicatiog of 
massage was not required, and I promptly discharged the mas- 
sagist. This occurred in September, 1908, and I experienced no 
trouble in walking, and I have not since had one moment of pain 
from neuralgia which before had made life a burden. The most 
unexpected result and possibly the most desirable was the effect 
of the cutting off the use of coffee on the drink habit. I soon 
found I had a distaste for every kind of tipple. The distaste 
amounted to disgust, and though I have in my sideboard the 
best of everything for my friends, for me it is absolute taboo. 

It would be well if this fact could be known by those who 
suffer from.a cerebral irritation provoked by the use of coffee, and 
which is allayed only by alcohol in some form. This knowledge 
would be a godsend to such persons, as it would permit them 
to escape a thraldom which in its hopelessness has often found 
relief in death. 

Well, that is all, and still the mystery hangs over us; Whence 
came the message 


“STOP YOUR COFFEE”. 


224 Reid Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 13th, 1913. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop. 
My dear Sir:— 

If you will recall in my record the messages relating to cig- 
arettes by the Spirit Dr., where I was shown in the vision to 
throw the cigarettes in the slop jar. I found that a very difficult 
thing to do. I made two unsuccessful attempts to quit smoking 
and failed. I stopped for two days about three months ago and 
have been unable since to go one hour without one. One night 
about a month ago when I saw the Spirit Dr.’s high hat floating 
about I said, “ Dr., it is up to you, I cannot stop smoking. I have 
been smoking for twenty years and I enjoy smoking. Could you 
show me any remedy as a substitute?”’ Nothing occurred until 
Nov. 3d. I was writing in my record and puffing away at a 
cigarette at the same time when suddenly I stopped writing and 
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threw my cigarette away and all I had left and have not touched 
one up to this writing, Nov. 13th, and from the first I had not 
even a hankering for one and I have been in positions where I 
was just surrounded with smoke and smokers and it did not have 
the slightest effect on me. And all the boys are unusually gen- 
erous when they know I do not smoke. 


Sincerely yours, 
EDW. M. POWERS. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Spiritual Messages. By Hiram Corson. Professor Emeritus of 
English Literature in Cornell University. The Austin Pub- 
lishing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 1911. 


This is a book that has not been handled in the right manner. 
One cannot say that it should never have been published, for 
it might have been treated in a manner to have been useful to 
psychology. Professor Corson has long been known as a spirit- 
ualist who did not: wince at the appellation and his age made it 
possible for his colleagues in Cornell University to attribute it 
to his dotage. He was certainly not any more discriminating or 
prudent than the average spiritualist whose cause he espoused. 
The son, in his introduction to the book, which had to be pub- 
lished after the author’s death, apologizes for his father’s limita- 
tions in the matter. He confesses that his father had long since 
lost interest in the evidential side of the question and this is more 
the pity for the reason that his reputation as a man and a scholar 
might have been used for a more intelligent view of the subject 
than the volume represents. 

The present reviewer knows the psychic well who was the 
subject of the experiments and this book is not representative of 
her real capabilities, tho it does show what unwise experi- 
menters can do to bring the work of any one into contempt. 
The reviewer has reason to believe that Mr. Corson deliberately 
left out of the book the very incidents that would have been a 
defense of both himself and the psychic, and limited the material 
to the non-evidential data. If the material had been discussed 
as a psychological problem only, his omission would receive less 
criticism, but in this stage of investigation into such phenomena 
both the omission and the evasion of the problem is unpardon- 
able. Of course we must not blame Professor Corson too se- 
verely, as his age probably prevented his seeing it rightly, and 
perhaps his long contempt for the sceptic made him impervious 
to the prudence of the issue. But the publishers, who are spirit- 
ualists, might have had a more intelligent conception of their 
problem. ‘The greatest enemy of spiritualism has been the spirit- 
ualists themselves. They have never been discriminating in 
their use of material. Shey have never reckoned sufficiently 
with the complications of their problem. They have not con- 
sidered the psychological questions and the coloring effect of 
subconscious processes on all supernormal phenomena, and hence 
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have appeared to accept as pure and genuine what was un- 
doubtedly perplexing to any one even disposed to admit that 
there was something in their claims. 

The communications published in this volume purport to come 
from the Brownings, Goldwin Smith, Myers, Tennyson and some 
others of similar standing. Professor Corson was a personal 
friend of Browning and Tennyson, as well as the others involved 
in the subject matter of the book. The psychic has not been 
accustomed to have this group of communicators and prior to 
Professor Corson’s experiments probably did not know that he 
was personally related to them. But her knowledge of their work, 
even tho she had not read Browning, was sufficient to make the 
psychologist pause at the acceptance of anything from them ex- 
cept the most rigid evidence. But the publishers seem not to 
have reckoned with this fact any more than the author. True 
to the instinct of credulity, for it can hardly be called by any 
other name, he and they have looked at the material as unadul- 
terated messages and sentiments from the personalities repre- 
sented. ‘The present reviewer does not believe that any message 
is wholly unadulterated, unless it be some special word or phrase 
which requires particular effort and conditions to effect... Usually 
the material is highly colored by the mind of the ps¥chic and 
this is perhaps unavoidable. The spiritualists would do well to 
recognize this fact to the full extent. But like Professor Corson 
they treat all such material as a revelation to be accepted as it 
is and its thought interpreted superficially instead of analyzed 
into its constituent elements and dealt with as we would 
any product of two or more minds. They look at it pre- 
cisely as they would at the contents of a book by a living person, 
to be read and accepted as a finished production and interpreted 
from the standpoint of a transcendental intelligence without al- 
lowance for the influence of the medium through which it comes. 
This is an unpardonable mistake, and all the more surprising 
when we find the various and inconsistent revelations that pur- 
port to come from another world. The spiritualists read these 
and seem to forget to compare them and to ascertain why the 
discrepancies are so great in them. Moreover one could not read 
this book alone without wondering why another life is so much 
like this one. It may be as it appears, but this view is not to 
be accepted unchallenged. We want a critical study of the rec- 
ords and not a passive acceptance of them on their superficial 
appearance. 

What Professor Corson and the publishers should have in- 
sisted on is a critical study of the phenomena with normal and 
abnormal psychology in view. ‘This would have required a crit- 
ical examination of the life and knowledge of the psychic used in 
the case and a comparison of what she normally knew with what 
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was given in her trance. But it seems to have sufficed for them 
to have considered that all which happens in a trance or claims 
to come from spirits did have that source. Nothing could more 
hinder and discourage a truly scientific treatment of the subject. 
This has been one of the main reasons for the contempt and neg- 
lect which the subject has met at the hands of scientific stu- 
dents. It is too obvious on the surface of the facts that they are 
affected by the mind through whom they come, and in the ab- 
sence of all critical study of the phenomena by the author and 
by those who make such extravagant claims for them, the scien- 
tific man has no data for a serious consideration of them. 

There is a very important problem in such data. The exist- 
ence of the supernormal at all, whether it be telepathy or spirit- 
istic phenomena, is a revelation of possibilities, and what we want 
to know after that is a measure of their extent. That is, we 
want to ascertain, if possible, what the criterion is for discrimi- 
nating between transcendental matter and the contributions of 
the mediumistic mind. That is no small problem, and we have 
as yet scarcely surmised what it shall be. It is no help to the 
solution of it to find such books on the market. They only help 
to increase the ridicule which has to be overcome to get any 
scientific consideration of the issue at all. The first problem for 
the student is not what shall be accepted as spirit-information, 
but whether spirit is in any sense the instigator or first cause of 
any given facts. It is not necessary to accept a message to be- 
lieve that a spirit is there and acting. Such an agency may be 
present and the first cause or instigator of a series of phenomena, 
without participating in the result. Of course, we must get in- 
cidents in which they undoubtedly do participate before we have 
a right to believe them present, but after such evidence has been 
produced and after we learn that subconscious influences color 
the facts or even originate them, all involuntarily, we may have 
reason to believe such forces to be acting even when they fail 
to affect the final result materially. Hence it is here that the 
larger problem of their influence and the extent of it has to be 
faced. Such works as this one throw no light upon such a ques- 
tion and are to be discouraged. They offend and do not attract 
interest. For those who have a true psychological interest in 
the subject, the material here would have great importance if the 
real facts were known and we could study them in their right 
light. But we know nothing of the antecedents which might 
make the facts either interesting or intelligible. 


